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JUNE. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





June is the pearl of our New England year, 

Still a surprisal, though expected long, 

Her coming startles. Long she lies in wait, 

Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly 
back, 

Then from some Southern ambush in the 
sky, 

With one great gush of blossoms storms the 
world. 

A week ago the sparrow was divine. 

The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 

From post to post, along the cheerless fence, 

Was as a rhymer ere the poet come; 

But now, O rapture! Sunshine-winged and 
voiced, 

Pipe blown through by the warm wild 
breath of the west, 

Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud, 

Gladness of woods, skies, waters, all in one, 

The bobolink has come, and like the soul 

Of this sweet season, vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what 

Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised 

Jor Junel 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Wars and rumors of wars are the order 
of the day at present—especially rumors, 





A box of hospital supplies is in prepara- 
tion at this office. 


A large Union meeting in the interest 
of our sick and wounded men, will be 
held in the Town Hall, Melrose, to- 
morrow, Sunday evening, June 5, at 
which Mrs, Livermore will speak. She 
will also lecture in Lawrence, Mass., next 
Monday evening, on the same topic, and 
will assist at a similar meeting in East 
Boston a few days later. 








The Chicago Advance says: ‘There is 
matter for social students in the fact 
pointed out by the Nation that ‘‘a black- 
guard boy with several millions of dol- 
lars at his disposal has more influence in 
the use a great nation may make of its 
credit, of its army and navy, then all the 
Statesmen and philosophers and profes- 
Sors in the country.” There is matter 
in this also for the remonstrants against 
equal suffrage, since they argue that with 
the ballot all are equal, but that “indirect 
in‘luence”’ is strictly proportional to merit. 
The Nation’s reference is to the youth- 
ful editor of a widely circulated “yellow” 
Journal, 





On and after this date until Sept. 10; 
1898, the office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
Will close at 1 P, M. on Saturdays. 





Notice the account of the Prize Speak- 
ing Contest at Sharon, among the reports 
of Massachusetts Clubs and Leagues. 





—_ -_-- - 





In London, England, 1,103 women teach- 
ers have memorialized the school board, 
pointing out thatat present the maximum 
salaries paid to assistant masters amount 
to $150 a year more than those paid to 
women doing similar work and asking that 
maximums he made equal. In Boston, 
the maximum salaries paid to assistant 
masters are $1,420 more than those paid 
to women doing the same work. Our 
women teachers do not venture to petition 
that the salaries be made equal, but 
modestly ask that they may be paid only 
$1,290 less than men for doing the same 
work, instead of $1,420 less. 





ARMY AND NAVY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


I have received the following sums of 
money for the aid of sick and wounded 
men of the army and navy, and have paid 
them to the Treasurer of the Volunteer 
Aid Association: 


‘«A Roxbury Teacher” . . . ° . $5.00 
Margaret B. Simmons, West Newton, Mass, 5.00 
Ella T. Gould, 31 Rutland Sq., Boston . » 1.00 
Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass. . » 5.00 


Mrs. H. E. Crocker, Trenton St., E. Boston 1.00 

Miss F. R. Crocker sad o « bad 1.00 

Miss L. S. Munroe, St. Stephen St., Boston 1.00 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The official train of the Massachusetts 
Federation, carrying delegates and visitors 
to Denver, will start from the Boston & 
Albany Station at 3 P. M., June 18, It 
will be a swift train of special palace 
sleeping-cars, and will go through without 
change, by the most direct route, reaching 
Denver on the morning of June 21. Dele- 
gates and visitors from other parts of 
New England and from Western New 
York can join the train at convenient 
points. 

Another train under the same manage- 
ment will start June 16, and wait two 
days at Omaha, to let those who wish at- 
tend the Congress of Woman’s Clubs in 
that city, June 18 and 19, 

The route of both is via the Boston & 
Albany, New York Central & Hudson 
River, and either the Michigan Central or 
Lake Shore Lines to Chicago (one train 
going via the Michigan Central, and 
directly in front of Niagara Falls, and the 
other by the Lake Shore), and from Chi- 
cago westward via the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway direct to Omaha 
and Denver. Members desiring to stay 
longer at Niagara Falls can do so on 
the return trip, tickets from Buffalo to 
the Falls and back to Buffalo being given 
without extra cost. Returning, the route 
will be over the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway via Colorado Springs, with 
a halt at Manitou Springs and at Omaha 
to see the Exposition; to Chicago, and 
thence over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, New York Central & Hudson 
River, and Boston & Albany lines through 
to Boston. Persons returning from Den- 
ver independently can come on their 
regular tickets by the direct route via 
Limon, via Colorado Springs (only five 
miles from Manitou Springs and the base 
of Pike’s Peak), and also via Omaha, 
Kansas City or St. Joseph as they may 
prefer. 

Tickets to Denver and return, good for 
thirty days, $60.10. Sleeping-car between 
Boston and Denver, each way, $11.50 for 
double berth. Meals on dining-car @ la 
carte. The arrangements are in charge 
of Raymond & Whitcomb, which ensures 
their excellence. The junior editor of 
the WomaAn’s JourRNAL is going by this 
route, 

The official train will leave Denver for 
Boston June 28, arriving July 3; but those 
who prefer can return independently, and 
have a large choice of routes. This party 
will be in charge of Mrs. Lilian G. Breed. 
For tickets (which must be taken before 
June 13) apply to Raymond & Whitcomb, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow will conduct 
another party of club women to Denver, 
leaving Boston from the Park Square 
Station at 6. P. M., June 15, From New 
York the route will be over the Baltimore 
& Ohio ‘‘Royal Blue” and the ‘‘Colorado 
Shore Line”’ of the Missouri Pacific. The 
return trip will be over the Union Pacific 
and Chicago & Northwestern railways via 
Omaha and Chicago. The journey going 
is via Philadelphia, Wilmington, Balti- 
more, Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Colorado Springs. 





A stay of a day will be made at St. Louis, 
and a stay of several hours in Washington, 
Cincinnati and Kansas City. The return 
trip will afford a diverse route and an op- 
portunity to visit the Exposition at 
Omaha. The special train will be aban- 
doned at Denver, allowing members to 
return at pleasure, within the limit of 
their tickets, viz., July 17. Fare from 
Boston, $78. This includes a round-trip 
ticket to Denver, one double berth and 
meals on the outward trip. Instead of 
selling tickets for this train at the rail- 
road offices, a remittance of $25 on ac- 
count will be required, previous to June 
15, from each member of the party, pay- 
able to Helen M. Winslow, 128 A Tremont 
Street; the balance to be paid on the train 
at Jersey City. 

At the last meeting of the Pentagon, a 
social club in Boston, composed of women 
of five professions—doctors, lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers and journalists—a beauti- 
ful copy of the Sistine Madonna was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser, in 
appreciation of her services to the club. 
The Pentagon prides itself upon having no 
officers and no constitution, but Mrs. 
Lesser has practically combined in herself 
the duties of president, secretary and 
treasurer. After dinner, ‘Sister Bettina” 
(Mrs. Dr. Lesser) who took part in Clara 
Barton’s relief work in Cuba, gave an ex- 
tremely interesting account of it. She 
said that the reports of Miss Barton’s im- 
paired health were altogether unfounded, 
and that during the whole time they were 
in Cuba, Miss Barton did more work, and 
ona smaller amount of food and sleep, 
than any member of her staff. Mrs. Les- 
ser declared that Miss Barton seemed as 
vigorous now as she was twenty years 
ago. She said that Gen. Blanco himself 
was a member of the Red Cross in Spain, 
and that in Cuba all supplies plainly 
marked as the property of the Red Cross 
had been scrupulously respected, although 
the Spanish solders, being short of pro- 
visions and very hungry, were naturally 
inclined to lay hands upon everything 
eatable that they could. About 150 Cuban 
orphans are still in charge of the Red 
Cross, with provisions enough in store to 
feed them for four or five months, Sister 
Bettina said that the reports of Senator 
Thurston and his colleagues in regard to 
the deplorable state of the reconcentrados 
were not at all exaggerated; indeed, that 
they were rather under than over the 
truth. 

The women’s clubs of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories have just concluded an 
interesting and significant meeting, which 
has resulted in the organization of a new 
club union called ‘The Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territories.” 

The Denver Woman’s Club, at its re- 
cent annual meeting, listened to reports 
which showed that the ballot is far from 
absorbing all of women’s time and 
strength, to the exclusion of other useful 
and beneficent activities. In addition to 
its literary and art work, the Club has 
graduated several kitchen garden classes, 
and is now conducting four. It has ar- 
ranged for a travelling library, by which 
300 volumes from the Denver public 
library have been sent to fifteen outlying 
towns. It has aided the Orphans’ Home, 
the cathedral mission, the Haymarket 
haven, etc.; it has conducted classes in 
child study and physical culture, inaugu- 
rated work among newsboys, and done 
other good things too numerous to men- 
tion. The Club has 930 members, and 
has handled $12,608 during the year. It 
has held twenty meetings, and enter- 
tained 2,447 guests. The directors have 
held twenty-two meetings, with an aver- 
age attendance of 64 per cent. Does the 
average club whose members are not 
“burdened with the ballot’? make a better 
showing than this? Chief Justice Camp- 
bell, of Colorado, says that instead of 
women’s church and charitable work hav- 
ing been hindered by their possessing a 
vote, equal suffrage seems to have stimu- 
lated their energies in all other directions. 
The report of the Denver Club looks as if 
Chief Justice Campbell were right. 

So many women assembled in response 
to the call for a ‘Mothers’ Congress” in 
Salt Lake City the other day that the 
rooms of the Women’s Club could not 
hold them, and the meeting had to ad- 
journ to the suite belongings to the Board 
of Education. Officers were chosen, and 
department committees will be formed 
later. The Review, the Club organ of 
Utah, highly commends the movement. 
It says: 

We have Mining Congresses, Trans- 





Mississippi Congresses, conventions of 
everything under the sun, where men 
meet to exchange views, experiences, and 
plans; where discussion brings out un- 
thought-of merit, or demerit, as the case 
may be, and each individual returns to his 
home with broader views, and intelligence 
sharpened by the contact with other 
minds. And why should mothers not 
meet, compare notes, learn from each 
other some lesson of human welfare? 
Surely much good will come of it. The 
old-fashioned idea that a mother can only 
do her duty to her child by remaining 
with it constantly, is exploded. We see 
instances every day where the mother 
who stays at home constantly is a distinct 
detriment to her child. And why? Be- 
cause she never acquires anything new to 
impart to the growing wind. which must 
have mental and moral as well as physi- 
cal food. The nation depends on the 
home, and the home on the mother, the 
centre of its system. Therefore let us 
educate the mothers. 





PORTIA CLUB OF NEW ORLEANS. 


The Portia Club held its annual elec- 
tion last Saturday at 3 P. M. at 1566 Camp 
Street, New Orleans, with the following 
result: Miss Florence Huberwald, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mary Roddis, vice-president; 
Miss Margaret Bayhi, secretary; Miss 
Matilda Hero, treasurer. Thanks were 
tendered Mrs. Brisbane for her poetic ren- 
dition of the Portia Club’s report to the 
Local Councilof Women. Annual reports 
preceded the election of officers. The 
new president made a short, stirring 
speech on assuming the chair, and the 
colors of the club were distributed in 
floral tributes from the faithful hands of 
the retiring president, Mrs, H. L. Beh- 
rens, 

A METRICAL REPORT. 


The report of the Portia Club, of New 
Orleans, was read before the local council 
of women by Miss Florence Huberwald, 
delegate. It was written by Mrs. Margaret 
Hunt Brisbane. 


THE PIONEER. 
“Tt was the axman’s ringing stroke 
That felled the mighty forest oak; 
His manly muscles, brought in play, 
Removed obstruction, freed the way. 
Though trains may follow, it is clear 
The axman was the pioneer. 


“The thoughtful Franklin’s kerchief kite 
Brought down and chained electric light; 
He watched the storm-cloud’s pregnant 


| poe 

And snatched the lightning from its womb. 
True, Edison has not a peer, 

But Franklin was the pioneer. 


‘* When woman’s rights in earlier days 
Was sneered at in the public ways; 
When suffrage was a slighted word, 
Remotely whispered, seldom heard; 
The Portia spoke it without fear 

And thus became the pioneer. 


** When such a name as Merrick shines 
With Saxon down our fighting lines, 
Their young successors well may rise 
And shake their banner to the skies, 
Saluting them through all the years 
As mighty mother-pioneers. 


‘‘ Whatever progress now may bless 
Our sacred cause, all must confess 

The first frail hope the Portia nursed; 
We wear this crown, we were the first — 
But every sister club ig dear 

Unto the brave old pioneer.” 


—_————_ 2 ea 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs, Ida Porter Boyer, of Pennsylvania, 
writing of the influence of women’s clubs 
on the equal suffrage movement, says: 


Since the organization of women’s clubs 
of multifarious character, the tenor of the 
press has been revolutionized. The age 
of ridicule has passed, together with the 
angelic period, and there is a tone of dig- 
nity and acknowledgment. Woman is a 
recognized force. Even her mystic ‘‘in- 
fluence” is harnessed to the plain, every- 
day shafts of the public chariot, and she 
is no longer solicited to bewitch for polling 
purposes, but bluntly asked to work. We 
are no more butterflies, but bees in the 
world’s hive. There are plentiful cries 
from Macedonia, ‘Come over and help 
us!’ Our State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction said in a recent address, re- 
ferring to the necessity of improved 
methods in education, “I look to the 
women of Pennsylvania for help in this 
matter.”’ 

While we are assisting others, let us put 
in a few strokes in our own behalf. We 
are driving ideas into the public mind 
with a tack-hammer instead of a mallet. 
Of course we know the value of patience, 
and that ‘‘water dropping day by day 
wears even the hardest rock away;” but 
Ishould hate to operate a stone quarry on 
that principle. All clubs are tributary to 
the suffrage stream. Especially do civic 
clubs need fostering care. They are em- 
bryo suffragists, and will be the full- 
fledged creature before they know it. For, 
after repeated abortive attempts at con- 
quest by the much-lauded Influence 
(always spelled with a capital), they will 
come to think the ballot much more dig- 
nified and potent than persuasive witch- 
craft. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss GRACE DARLING, a teacher in the 
South Chicago high school, has sold six 
hundred celluloid American flags at five 
cents each, to raise funds for free sum- 
mer schools, 


Miss MARIAN Hovey, of Boston, has 
given $5,000 to the city of Gloucester, 
Mass., the income to be paid to the gradu- 
ate of the high school who passes the best 
examination for entrance to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Sopuie Swett has collected her best 
known stories in a new, delightful, and 
deftly welded combination which she calls 
“Bilberry Boys and Girls.” A capital 
piece of work by one of the very best and 
most popular delineators of New England 
rural life. 


MLLE. MARGUERITE BOTTARD has just 
been added to the small group of women 
whom France has honored with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. She is the eld- 
est of the nurses in the asylum known in 
Paris as the Salpétritre, where she has 
labored for fifty-seven years, 


Mis Susan SHOWERS gives a vivid de- 
scription of ‘‘A Weddin’ and a Buryin’ in 
the Black Belt,” in the June New England 
Magazine. There are two good st vries in 
the number, “A Reminiscent Honey- 
moon,” by Kate Gannett Wells, and ‘The 
Geranium Lady,” by Caroline Ticknor, 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON has 
been lecturing in North Carolina, and de- 
riving much benefit from the climate. 
This week she addresses the meeting of 
Progressive Friends in Longwood, Pa., 
and then goes to Long Island for the 
summer. Her address will be, Care Mrs. 
Philo P. Jarvis, Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


Dr. Emity L. Greacory is to be com- 
memorated at Barnard College. The Bo- 
tanical Club of the College, which recently 
gave an entertainment for the benefit of 
the Gregory Memorial Fund, has turned 
over to the Treasurer five hundred dol- 
lars, to form the nucleus of a fund fora 
botanical laboratory, to be known’‘as the 
Emily L. Gregory Physiological Labora- 
tory. Dr. Gregory was specially inter- 
ested in this line of work. 


ELIZABETH W. SCHERMERHORN in the 
June New England Magazine opens with 
an article, ‘“‘At Home with the Birds.’’ 
The author is a true lover of nature, and 
several delightful sketches of bird life 
record her personal observations of the 
habits of her feathered friends. Dainty 
illustrations by Frank Myrick accord well 
with the author’s text. Mrs. Amelia 
Leavitt Hill gives a ‘Glimpse at Colonial 
Schools,” particularly the early schools 
in Massachusetts. 


LApy ABERDEEN has received a letter 
from St. Petersburg, saying that Russian 
women are developing a lively interest in 
clubs, due largely to the growth of the 
women’s club idea in England and Amer- 
ica, Until recently no move in this direc- 
tion has been possible, as Russian law 
forbade the formation of women’s clubs, 
and it is only after strenuous efforts and 
repeated appeals to the empress that the 
embargo has been removed. Now there 
has been established in St. Petersburg the 
‘‘Russian Women’s Mutual Help Society.’” 
The president is Dr. Anna Shabanoff, a 
woman of much ability and energy. The 
club contains about 1,400 members, in- 
cluding doctors of medicine, mathematics 
and law, authors, and, it is said, most 
of the intellectual society of St. Peters- 
burg. 

Mrs, JANE MARSH PARKER, a remon- 
strant against equal suffrage, has founded 
at Rochester, N. Y., a club called “The 
Fortnightly Ignorance Club.” Its motto 
is “We know nothing, but seek knowl- 
edge.” It started out with half a dozen 
members meeting in an office; now, with 
several hundred members, it has head- 
quarters in the chamber of commerce. 
Mrs. Parker is the secretary, and Dr. 
Sarah R. A. Dolley the president. Miss 
Susan B, Anthony is an honorary member, 
and frequently attends the meetings. 
Members are at liberty te display all the 
ignorance they feel; a paper is read, ques- 
tions follow, and the subject chosen for 
the next meeting is one of which the 
members ‘‘know little, but wish to know 
much,” That is the sort of club all re- 
monstrants ougbt to join. If such a club 
lives up to its motto, it will be sure to 
have Miss Anthony at its meetings before 
long. 
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GOVERNMENTS CANNOT MAKE WRONG 
RIGHT. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

1 have read with the greatest interest 
the discussion of the war with Spain 
begun in your columns by Mr. Garrison. 
Leaving out of account the points he has 
courteously withdrawn and his apparent 
approval of President McKinley's course, 
Lagree with him fully, believing this to 
be an unnecessary, foolish and wicked 
war. 

To one point in your editorial of May 
14, entitled ‘“*The War and the College 
Girls,’ 1 should like to make a friendly 
reply. After speaking of the resolution 
adopted by Cornell students approving the 
President’s course in this matter, you say: 

No doubt, in the colleges, as elsewhere, 
women are divided in opinion, but those 
who dissent do not express their feeling 
so conspicuously. 

This last statement might give the im- 
pression that the dissenters do not feel as 
strongly on the subject as their opponents, 
but 1 think this is a mistake, and I dislike 
to have it go uncorrected. The fact is, 
we dissenters—I am proud to call myself 
one—are not allowed to express our feel- 
ings very conspicuously. We are snubbed, 
silenced, called copperheads, Tories, and 
croakers, denationalized and ‘‘peace-at- 
any-price”’ persons, women ‘“‘without a 
country,” Spanish sympathizers and 
probably rebels! I hope I may say truth- 
fully that we have not to any great ex- 
tent returned evil for evil; perhaps the 
only opprobrious name we have applied 
to any private individuals under discus- 
sion being the comparatively mild term 
jingoes. 

For myself, I care relatively little for 
such ridicule and opprobrium as that cited 
above, though I have met much of it; 
what I complain of most is that we dis- 
senters are not allowed to express our 
opinions in the daily papers. Now that 
war is declared, these all, here in Boston at 
least, take the ground that we must ac- 
cept it, whether we believe it to be right 
or wrong, and will print little or nothing 
in criticism of it. I believe some of the 
editors are fully in sympathy with our 
side of the matter, but 1 fear, as Mr. Gar- 
rison suggested in one of his letters to 
Mr. Merriam of Springfield, that material 
considerations are all-powerful with them. 
However that may be, their attitude 
towards dissenting manuscript is a com- 
plete bar against free speech on this sub- 
ject. Are our arguments incapable of 
refutation, or are we living ina monarchy, 
allowing no public criticisms of the Gov- 
ernment, instead of in a free republic? 
Your paper has generously allowed both 
sides much room in your columns. But 
the Woman’s JOURNAL is not, of course, 
a daily newspaper with an immense circu- 
lation among all classes. So please do 
not construe the silence of us dissenters 
as consent, or as caused by less strong 
feeling than that of our opponents. We 
are kept down, as were the Abolitionists 
for a long time. 

Many of the best people in the com- 
munity tell us we must now “support the 
Government” and “sustain the President.” 
But they give no justification for this course 
that will bear analysis. As I look at the 
matter, ifthis war, as we dissenters main- 
tain, was wrong as a possibility, it is 
wrong now as an actuality, and no power 
on earth, not even the overwhelming ma- 
jority vote of our Congress, or the signa- 
ture of our President, can make it right. 
I believe it was and is altogether wrong, 
and that, instead of meekly accepting it, 
as the inhabitants of Germany and Russia 
have to accept the decrees of their des- 
potic rulers, the only consistent, honorable 
and right course for us dissenters to pur- 
sue is to protest against itatevery suitable 
opportunity, and do everything we can to 
influence public opinion against this 
great “duel between nations,’’ as your 
society most aptly designated even the 
best of wars. I am not a non-combatant, 
like Mr. Garrison, but I disapprove of 
this war on just the same grounds he 
takes against it. Though the criticism of 
him as regards this matter was a very 
natural one, Heaven knows there are 

plenty of grounds against this war, with 
out any necessity for him or any one to 
rest upon that of non-resistance. 

Before closing, may I, like Mr. Garri- 
son, protest against the practical conclu- 
sion at which Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer 
arrives in her otherwise admirable letter? 
She says: 

Since the men elected to represent the 
voters of this country have decided upon 
war, there is no way out, but we must go 
on. 

Surely she cannot have realized what 
she was saying. No way out! If this war 
is wrong, as she ackuowledges, there is 
the same way out which always exists 
when we as individuals have done any- 
thing wrong. We, as a people, should 
turn square around, stop doing wrong, no 
matter what the consequences may be, 
and begin doing right. Our representa- 
tives can declare war; they can also ac- 


knowledge their mistake and ask for 
peace. Not that there is any probability 
at present, if ever, that they will do so, 
but that does not make it any the less 
their duty, and it is no reason why every 
individual in the country should uphold 
them in their wrong course and share 
their responsibility for it. No! Unless 
we dissenters wish to have the murder of 
hundreds of innocent beings and all the 
other consequences of this war upon our 
consciences, let us each, by private, and, 
as far as allowed, public protest, clear our 
own souls of any complicity in the matter. 
Governments cannot make wrong right. 

Arlington Heights. L. M. S. 


LOVE ON A PRACTICAL BASIS. 





A writer in the ‘‘Woman’s Realm”’ of 
the New Orleans Picayune calls attention 
to new methods and environments in love- 
making: 


One of the most curious, and possibly 
the most important, departures in modern 
life is the fact that for the first time in 
human history an element of plain, prac- 
tical common sense is to be introduced 
into love-making. Heretofore it has been 
felt that love throve only on illusions, 
and so the experiment of subjecting it to 
the pitiless light of truth will be watched 
with interest. 

In the past, when a young man went 
a-courting he went dressed in his best, 
wearing not only his company clothes, 
but his company manners. The girl, on 
the other hand, was powdered and 
crimped out of all every-day knowing, 
and they sat and talked of soulful things, 
and didn’t find out a bit more about each 
other's real selves than if one had been in 
the Klondyke and the other on the equa- 
tor. Neither was consciously trying to 
deceive the other, but, all the same, after 
they were married there were many cruel 
disillusionments. 

To the new fad for athletics for women 
we oweachange. The girl who goes out 
a-wheeling with her beau, and takes the 
rain, and sun, and dust, and wind, and 
tan, may not be a divinity to him, like 
the parlor maiden, but she is a human 
girl, and he has a chance to know her, 
and judge her on that basis. If she still 
appears beautiful to him, and he is still 
in love with her, she has nothing to fear 
from fading good looks, or wearing curl 
papers and wrappers to breakfast; while 
if he still appears heroic to her in knick- 
erbockers and with a sunburnt nose, she 
may rest satisfied that her love is founded 
on a rock that nothing can shake, 

Aside from this view of the subject is 
the far more importaat one of character. 
A woman's parlor views of life may be 
merely theories that she lacks the strength 
and courage to put into actual practice, 
and hence utterly worthless, The real 
way to know a woman is to go on an out- 
ing with her. If she can be cheerful in 
the face of difficulties, and can make al- 
lowauces for mistakes and failures; if she 
can accept a substitute for the thing she 
wants with a good grace, then, indeed, 
she is of the right kind and quality that 
will make her companionship a lifelong 
pleasure and benefit. 

The woman, on her part, has an equally 
good chance to study a man. She sees 
him off guard, when he is no longer try- 
ing to be a Prince Charming. It is one 
thing to spring to pick up a lady’s hand- 
kerchief in a parlor. It is another to stay 
his pace all day to keep near a woman 
who is a poor rider. That is the real 
chivalry a woman may trust to protect 
her in the days of sickness and misfor- 
tune, and that would be patient and for- 
bearing with her weaknesses, If a man 
is mean about little things, selfish, stingy, 
haggling, they are little straws that show 
which way the wind blows, Not long 
ago a story was told in the papers of a 
young girl who broke off her engagement 
with her betrothed because he beat a dog 
cruelly. Never was a wiser thing done, 
for the man who is cruel to animals, and 
insolent to servants, is sure to treat his 
wife badly, once she becomes one of his 
possessions. The Juliets and Romeos of 
the present have far better opportunities 
for knowing each other than the lovers of 
the past, and it is bound to result in aug- 
menting domestic happiness. 





THE VOLUNTEERS DEFENDED. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have followed with much interest the 
‘‘war symposium,’’ which has been pre- 
sented in your valuable paper, but have 
so far refrained from participating in it, 
because my views have been admirably 
expressed by others, and also because I 
deprecate, generally speaking, controver- 
sies in the WomAn’s JOURNAL between 
those who, while differing in many other 
matters, agree in their support of the re- 
form movement to which the JoURNAL is 
devoted; but there are some statements 
made in this week’s article by Florence 
Burleigh which ought not to pass unchal- 
lenged. 

When she says that “there are thou- 
sands of men, women, and children in our 
own country starving to death,” she 
makes an assertion absolutely impossible 
of proof, and one reflecting much upon 
her good judgment. Most certainly social 
and economic conditions are not, in this 
or any other country, what unselfish and 
humane persons desire, but the sweeping 
assertions which your correspondent has 
made in this connection convey a wholly 
false impression, and serve to exploit a 
theory not held by the vast majority of 


our wise and well-meaning political econo- 
mists. 

Again, the assumption that the United 
States could have permitted its citizens to 
assist the Cuban insurgents while claim- 
ing neutrality is illogical. If it is morally 
right for individual Americans to engage 
in this Cuban warfare against Spain, with 
the Government's sanction, it is morally 
right for the Government itself to do so, 
call it offensive or defensive warfare as 
one pleases. 

But these points are matters of opinion, 
and might be passed over; but the sneer- 
ing allusion to “‘the men who have volun- 
teered to shoot down their brothers for a 
consideration” deserves the severest cen- 
sure, showing as it does a total lack of 
appreciation of the pecuniary sacrifices 
which a majority of the volunteers have 
made in responding to this call of the 
Government, to say nothing of the far 
greater sacrifices they have made in aban- 
doning, in many cases, home, children, 
and friends, and facing the prospect of 
death in battle or by disease. Can any 
woman in this country be so poorly in- 
formed as not to know that the ‘‘consid- 
eration’’ to which Miss Burleigh refers is 
the very last inducement which appeals to 
these volunteers? 

The present writer has a friend among 
them; a successful physician, who has by 
great industry built up a practice from 
which he has realized thousands of dol- 
lars a year. He has a pleasant home, a 
charming wife, four children under ten 
years of age, and yet he has forsaken all 
these for a “consideration”? which is less 
than that earned during his first year of 
practice. He has freely resigned the re- 
ward of years of hard labor; he faces the 
certainty of having to begin all over again, 
as it were, if he survives this war; he has 
wrenched himself from home and ties of 
a peculiarly tender character, solely from 
a sense of duty; solely because he believes 
that such homes as his can only be main- 
tained by upholding his country in this 
crisis. To assume that he and the thou- 
sands of others who have volunteered are 
actuated by sordid motives, by the desire 
for revenge, or anything less noble than 
loyalty to this country, is to impugn their 
motives, belittle their sacrifice, make 
light of their patriotism, and to wound 
them and their friends in the most sensi- 
tive part of their natures. 

The only thing that can be said by those 
who so think, is that these men are acting 
from a mistaken sense of duty; but even 
this would be better left unsaid by those 
who, resting securely and comfortably in 
the quiet of happy homes, have leisure to 
weigh to a nicety the moral aspects of this 
war, while their brave and unselfish coun- 
trymen are risking their lives, or enduring 
privation, in order to sustain the Govern- 
ment in carrying on a war believed to 
have been undertaken in behalf of human- 
ity, and to put an end to cruelty and op- 
pression. EsTHER F, BOLAND. 
Boston, May 30, 1898. 
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GREEK AND LATIN PLAYS. 

Miss Mabel Hay Barrows has issued an 
unusually attractive announcement of the 
Greek and Latin plays which she has 
arranged from Homer and Virgil, for 
representation in colleges and preparatory 
schools, 

“The Return of Odysseus’’ is a Gree 
play taken directly from the Odyssey. The 
scenes and the language are reproduced 
eaactly from the epic. Care has been 
taken to choose those scenes conspicuous 
for their charm, which lead up toa dra- 
matic climax in the home-coming of 
Odysseus. 

Rich opportunities for variety and 
beauty are given in the feasting of the 
suitors, the halls of Circe and her nymphs, 
Nausicaa’s merry play by the river, the 
stirring trial of strength by the young 
Pheacian nobles, and the moving recog- 
nition and welcome of her lord by Penel- 
ope. 


are designed after vase-paintings and fig- 
urines; and the decorations are as archo- 
logically correct as possible, 

From the Zneid, Miss Barrows has 
made two Latin plays—a simple arrange- 
ment called ‘‘The Feast of Dido,” espe- 
cially suitable for young girls, and a 
tragedy, ‘The Flight of £neas,’”’ ending 
with the death of Dido, which can better 
be acted by young men. All three of the 
plays, however, can be used in either 
men’s or women’s colleges, though the 
ideal performance is secured when men 
and women act together. 

The plays as thus arranged are of rare 
interest, surprising beauty, and acknowl- 
edged educational value. Not only the 
students who have taken part, but the 
professors who have witnessed them, have 
confessed to finding inspiration therein. 

The learning of the Greek and Latin 
lines is valuable discipline; but the vivid 
realization of the characters and the times, 
and the unconscious absorption of much 
knowledge of ancient usage, manner, and 








The costumes, brilliant and effective,, 


dress, are of still greater use to stu- 
dents. Homer and Virgil once alive can 
never be imprisoned in text-books again. 

The dancing, wrestling, boxing, discus- 
hurling, and ball-playing are carefully 
copied from the antique. 

The music has been written for Miss 
Barrows by composers who have made a 
special study of the existing fragments of 
ancient music, The Delphic Hymn to 
Apollo (written 3B. c. 269) is given as a 
prelude to the Greek play, by a chorus 
with flutes and harp. 

Miss Barrows, who has the entire man- 

agement of these plays, does all the train- 
ing, giving personal superintendence to 
every detail. She has fitted herself for 
this work by long study in Boston, at 
Radcliffe College, and the University of 
Leipzig, as well as in the Continental gal- 
leries and museums, and by travels in 
Greece. 
In addition to these plays, which are 
intended for production by students in 
colleges and schools, Miss Barrows has 
originated a five-act pantomime illustrat- 
ing the life of the Greeks. One sees in 
elaborate succession the household em- 
ployments of the Greeks, their games, 
music, dancing and athletics, their cus- 
toms of living and their religious cere- 
monies which combine to make a beauti- 
ful and unique entertainment. 

This is especially adapted for clubs of 
various kinds, Arrangements may be 
made with Miss Barrows, who will furnish 
further particulars, by addressing 

Miss MABEL Hay Barrows, 

424 Kast Capitol St., Washington, D.C. 

Miss Barrows refers by permission to 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Agassiz, president of 
Radcliffe College; Prof. Francis Greenleaf 
Allinson, Brown University; E. Benjamin 
Andrews, LL.D., president of Brown Uni- 
versity; Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant, 
London; Mr. William C, Collar, principal 
of the Roxbury Latin School, Boston; Mr. 
Edward G. Coy, principal of the Hotch- 
kiss School, Connecticut; Miss L. Dougall, 
Montreal; Miss Sarah E, Doyle, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Mr. George H. Ellis, Boston; 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington; Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, Boston; Merrill 
E. Gates, LL.D., president of Amherst 
College; Mr. Arthur Gilman, principal of 
the Cambridge School; Prof. W. W. Good- 
win, Harvard University; Prof. J. B. 
Greenough, Harvard University; Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., Boston; Prof. 
Albert Harkness, Brown University; Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Mrs. George H. Knight, 
Lakeville, Conn.; Mrs. Jean Davenport 
Lander, Washington, D. C.; Miss Augusta 
Larned, New York; Prof. Thomas Bond 
Lindsay, Boston University; Hon. John 
D. Long, Secretary of the Navy; Rev. 
William R. Lord, Baltimore; Prof. J. 
Irving Manatt, Brown University: Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, Boston; Prof. Edward S. 
Morse, Salem, Mass.; Mrs. Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton, Boston; Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. 
William Carey Poland, Brown University; 
Miss A. C. Putnam, Boston; Mrs. Frank E. 
Randall, New York; Mr. Sol Smith Rus- 
sell, Minneapolis; Prof. Frank K. Sanders, 
Yale University; Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
D. D., New York; Prof. William T. Sedg- 
wick, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Mr. Louis F. Snow, dean of the 
Women’s College, Providence, R. I.; 
Friiulein Antoine Stolle, Boston; Mr. John 
Tetlow, principal of the Girls’ Latin 
School, Boston; Mrs. Charles Wadsworth, 
New York; Prof. John H. Wright, Har- 
vard University. 





MISS CLOTHIER’S “REST HOME.” 

Miss Ida C. Clothier has been working 
in Massachusetts lately, in the interest of 
the Christian Endeavorers. During a re- 
cent call at the WomAn’s JOURNAL office 
she gave a pleasant account of her “Rest 
Home” for girls, at Manitou, Col. 

The cottage is like an eyrie, perched on 
the side of Red Mountain. It has a broad 
gallery running around it, and a magnifi- 
cent view. In one direction, through a gap 
in the mountains, the great plains are visi- 
ble, looking like a wide expanse of water. 
When a girl newly arrived reaches this 
point in her first walk around the gallery, 
Miss Clothier says she can tell what part 
of the country she comes from, by her 
comment on the view. If from the East, 
she exclaims, ‘It looks like the ocean!’ 
If from Chicago, she says, “It looks like 
the lake!” 

Miss Clothier says that consumptives 
often go to Colorado too late for the fine 
air to cure them, and die leaving some 
young girl, daughter or sister, who has 
taken care of them, alone in a strange 
place, overwhelmed with sorrow, and per- 
haps at the end of her slender financial 
resources. The dangers of the situation 
are obvious, “Miss Clothier invites such 
girls to spend a week or ten days with 
her in her bird’s nest of a cottage. She 
comforts and rests them till they can find 





work or communicate with their friends. 


She has from three to twenty-four in- 
mates at a time. 

Miss Clothier told an amusing story of 
a friend of hers, a young lady from Chi- 
cago, who came to Colorado so intensely 
opposed to equal suffrage that she could 
hardly reconcile herself to live in the 
State. She described how this girl’s pre- 
conceived prejudice gradually melted 
away, in the light of observation and ex- 
perience, till she was finally heard to 
mention with pride that ‘‘we” had de- 
feated a candidate of bad character, 

Success to Miss Clothier’s good work! 





NEW YORK ANTI-SUFFRAGE REPORT. 


We publish below the annual report of 
the Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the New York State Association 
Opposed to the Extension of the Suffrage 
to Women, for April, 1897. It will be 
found entertaining reading. Next week 
we shall publish the report for 1898. 


To those who have not watched the 
Woman Suffrage movement during the 
past year, the danger would seem to be 
decreasing, and, to judge from the news- 
paper reports from the various States 
where the question has been agitated 
and has been defeated with one excep- 
tion, * the suffragists seem to be losing 
ground. Unless one looks behind the 
bare facts, and sees the activity, earnest- 
ness, and untiring energy of those de- 
manding the privilege of voting, it would 
appear that our efforts to oppose it were 
unnecessary, and that we needed only to 
sit down and wait for the whole matter 
to die out. To those of us who have 
watched causes and results, however, 
there has never before been such need for 
action all over the country. The ques- 
tion of suffrage is being brought up in 
States where it never appeared before; 
it is being pushed in States where for 
several years the question has been al- 
lowed to rest, and strong defeat in such 
States as Massachusetts and California 
has only made its advocates work harder, 
and plan more busily for coming cam- 
paigns. The question is one which must 
be settled by the women themselves. If 
they want the ballot, they can have it, as 
is often said by the men, and only by 
proving that the majority of women really 
do not wish it, with its attendant duties 
added to those duties they already have, 
can the agitation which has been kept up 
so many years be stopped. If that time 
shall ever come, then the strength, en- 
ergy, intellect, and enthusiasm of the 
workers on both sides can be thrown in 
channels where their sex and humanity 
will be more benefited than by all the dis- 
ee and work involved in this strug- 
gle. 
Organizations, and more of them, are 
what we need, not only in this but in 
other States, and the fact has been em- 
phasized during the year that those States 
which have strong associations opposed 
to Woman Suffrage will be in little dan- 
ger of having it forced upon them. Leg- 
islatures are universally inclined to grant 
what women ask, but the appearance of a 
few women in organized opposition to the 
demand for the ballot is usually sufficient 
to defeat it, even where members have 
been inclined to favor it. 

The appeals for help from the women 
of other States, who are just awakening 
to the fact that in order to defeat they 
must oppose woman suffrage in their 
own States, have been constant and ear- 
nest during the year. The Massachusetts 
Association, although the oldest, is not 
willing to take the lead in such matters, 
but is ready and anxious to do all in its 
power to assist New York in helping 
other States to organize. 

Tbe most earnest demand for assistance 
has been from [llinois, and your Execu- 
tive Committee has decided that an Asso- 
ciation in Chicago should be started im- 
mediately. If the suffrage question is 
gaining strength anywhere, it is in the 
West, and an organization in Illinois 
could accomplish much more in helping 
other Western States than ours could. 

We feel that next winter will be a most 
important one in this State, as it is the 
third year of the present Senate, and the 
suffragists will probably concentrate a 
great deal of their effort here. Every or- 
ganization outside of our own helps us as 
emphasizing the opposition women are 
beginning to make to the suffrage move- 
ment. 

The first important matter undertaken 
by this Association during the summer 
was accomplished by the presence of Mrs. 
Crannell, of Albany, at the National Con- 
ventions at St. Louis and Chicago in op- 
position to the suffragists, who were peti- 
tioning for suffrage planks in the plat- 
forms of the Republican and Democratic 
parties. Mrs, Crannell represented not only 
New York State, but Massachusetts and 
fourteen other States. She made able 
addresses before the committees, and, I 
am informed by members of both Con- 
ventions, left a real impression on those 
who heard her. How far her arguments 
influenced those who shaped the two dif- 
ferent platforms, I cannot say, but the 
mere fact of her presence, representing a5 
she did a large body of women all over 
the country, we know had much to do in 
inducing one party to introduce a plank 
which was as negative as it was possible 
to be, and the other to ignore the gues- 
tion of woman suffrage altogether. ‘The 
thanks of this Association are due to Mrs. 
Crannell for her courage in undertaking 4 
distasteful and difficult duty entirely 
alone. : 

During the summer our secretary was 
busy with correspondence with people i 
various States, who, learning that New 





*Two States were carried for equal suffrage it 
1896, Utah and Idaho. But this is about as near 





right as the “Antis” generally get. 
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How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 





This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
in any State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 





M. L. CONKLIN, 


28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 





York had a large organization opposed to 
suffrage, desired information, pamphlets 
and advice, The most important part of 
this correspondence came from California, 
the only State which during the year has 
sent the question of suffrage to the peo- 

le. It was defeated at the November 
elections by a large majority—83,000 to 
57,000*—after a regular campaign organ- 
ized and carried on by some of the best- 
known suffragists, who stumped the State 
in every county, and brought every private 
and political influence to bear that they 
could command. The Legislature has 
since defeated by a vote of 25 to 2 a bill to 
re-submit the question. The suffragists 
are not discouraged by the result, how- 
ever, and intend to try to influence suc- 
ceeding Legislatures to send the question 
again to the people, in which event they 
feel sure of success. In the meantime, 
we are urging California to organize a 
strong association opposed tothem. The 
other States that have defeated woman 
suffrage during the year are Montana, by 
the Legislature, 41 to 27; Nevada, by the 
Senate, 9 to 5; Nebraska, by the Legisla- 
ture, 56 to 836; Arizona, by the Assembly, 
13 to 9, Oklahoma Territory, by the House, 
13 to 11; Massachusetts, by the House, 86 
to 53; Delaware, by the Legislature, 17 to 
7; Maine, by the Judiciary Committee, 
unanimous against; Iowa and Missouri 
both defeated the question; Connecticut 
in both Houses; Indiana, the question of 
the right of women to vote under the 
present Constitution, taken to the Su- 
preme Court and defeated; in Kansas, 
where women vote in municipal elections, 
the Lower House killed the bill giving 
them the right to vote for presidential 
electors. Outside of our own country, in 
Nova Scotia, the House voted 23 to 5 
against it; in England, the House of Com- 
mons 228 to 157t, and in South Australia, 
where women are allowed to vote on most 
questions, the Federal Convention re- 
jected, by a vote of 23 to 12, an amend- 
ment to allow women to vote for members 
of the House of Representatives. The 
suffragists have gained their point in 
Idaho by a vote of the State, 12,126 to 
6,282. The question went to the Supreme 
Court on the ground that only one-half 
the people voted, but the vote was upheld. 

Within our own State our work has 
progressed more slowly than we could 
have wished, owing to changes in the 
Executive Committee, the work done for 
other States, and the feeling that there 
was no need for anxiety this winter owing 
to the avowed intention of the suffragists 
to do nothing here until next year. In 
May, Auxiliary No. 4, Schenectady, was 
organized, and in February, the sixth 
branch of the Central Organization. 

The Committee on Publications has had 
the more important pamphlets and leaflets 
bound in volumes, and sent to fifty of the 
most prominent public libraries in the 
State, and has received a large number of 
letters expressing appreciation of the con- 
venience of these volumes for reaching 
the general public. Our literature has 
received some valuable additions through 
the Albany Auxiliary, the Massachusetts 
Association, and the remonstrants of 
Illinois, A very large number of leaflets 
have been sold or distributed by the secre- 
tary, especially in other States, the Massa- 
chusetts Association working with us in 
the matter of distribution. 

In January a petition was sent to the 
Legislature praying it not to strike the 
word male out of Article II., Section 1, of 
the Constitution, and a set of our pamph- 
lets was sent to every member of the Sen- 
ate and Assembly. On March 24, Mrs. 
Francis M. Scott, with several other mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, appeared 
before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate to protest against the same change 
in the Constitution. Mrs. Scott’s argu- 
ments were listened to with interest, and 
in spite of the large number of prominent 
suffragists who appeared in favor of 
their petition, the bill to report the ques- 
tion to the Senate was “killed in Com- 
mittee.”’ ; 

On April 14, when a number of us ap- 
peared, ready to speak for our side in a 
hearing appointed before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Assembly, we were in- 
formed that there was no need of our 
being heard, as the bill had met the same 
fate in the Assembly Committee that it 
had in that of the Senate. 

This, we think, is really a gain, for 
when we remember that two years ago 
both committees reported favorably, and 
that Senate and Assembly both voted in 
favor of the question going to the people, 
we have reason to think that our ap- 
pearance, with a strong, earnest associa- 
tion behind us to oppose the submission 


-— 


“According to the official returns, the affirma- 
Uve vote on the California amendment was 110,000. 
_ 1These figures are exactly reversed. The vote 
in the House of Commons was 228 yeas to 157 noes. 
The figures from the other States are not to be 
trusted, though we have not had time to look 
them up. ; 





;of the question to the people, had in- 


fluence with the committees. 

The Executive Committee has begun 
systematic work among the wage-earners 
and working girls’ clubs, and hopes by 
next winter to be able to present by means 
of papers and speakers strong reasons 
against the argument that the ballot would 
help the condition and raise the wages of 
working girls and women, 

I call the attention of the Association to 
the four new pamphlets which have been 
added to our literature. The one called 
“Tested by its Fruits’? has created more 
comment in the press all over the country 
than anything which has recently been 
written on the subject. To this is being 
added the article on “Suffrage in Colo- 
rado,”’ originally printed in the Outlook. 

The Publication Committee has now 
entire charge of everything in the way of 
articles and pamphlets added to our 
literature in this State, and are aided by 
the wisdom of the Advisory Committee 
of last year—Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Scott, and 
Dr. Greer. It is our aim that nothing 
shall be printed by the State Association 
which shall not be strong, wise, clear and 
conservative. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 
April 28, 1897. 


Laptes, I have the honor to report that 
during the year 1896-1897 the receipts of 
the Association have been as follows: 


AMNUAL] CUES... cece cece ceeeeeereeeeees $281.00 
Contributions. ...se.ceceeeeccceeceeeeee 367.35 
Sale of literature......-ceceeseceeeceee 76.16 
Through the Finance Committee: 

Annual subscriptions ......+++++-0++ 21.00 


Contributions... ...scceeeceeeeee cee 272.00 
Total income for the year 1896-1897. ...$1,017.51 


Brought forward from 1895-1896.....-. 218.71 
Total capital for the year 1896-1897... .$1,256.22 





The expenses for the year have been 








Salary for the Secretary.....+.++++++++ 300.00 
POStAGZE ....ccccccccces . i. 
Travelling expenses. p 
Printing .......+... . eee 
EXtrasecsccecccsccccvesccccscccesseceses e i 
Total expenses for the year......+++- + SO17.24 
Income for the year.....e.eeeeeeees " J 
Expenses for the year +e on 
Surplus for the year 1896-1897.......... 2 
Surplus for the year 1895-1806........++ 218.71 2 
Balance for the year, all expenses be- 
IM PAI... cecesccccecsvececveccersers $318.98 
For the new year I have in contribu- 
CHONG. oc cccccccccccscsccsccscsecccercees 75.00 
For the new year I have in dues...... 3.00 
STs.00 
318.08 
Balance in hand.eceessecceeeeee SSVGU8 


The expenses of the Association for the 
year 1895-1896 were $1.068.78. For 1896- 
1897, $917.24, showing that the annual 
expenses vary from somewhat over to 
somewhat under $1,000.00. To meet this 
we have $300.00 in annual dues, which 
only pays the salary of the Secretary, and 
hardly that, as the membership has not 
been quite full, and some of the members 
have omitted to pay their dues, The 
$700.00 needed to complete the amount 
has had to be raised. 

Respectfully, 
ELEANOR G, Hewitt, 
Treasurer. 





Resolution passed April 28th, 1897: 
“That members of the Standing Committee 
pay the same dues (three dollurs) as they 
did last year.” 

Dues should be sent to the Treasurer, 
Miss ELeanor G, Hewitt, 9 Lexington 
Avenue. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Forty women who are sociological stu- 
dents visited the West 54th Street Police 
Court in New York City recently, and 
took notes of the ‘types’? and proceed- 
ings. 

The man who has a hobby often stables 
it in the room where the prayer-meeting 
is held, and there he curries it, saddles it, 
mounts it and puts it through its paces.— 
Chicago Advance. 

Miss Helen Mar, 19 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, has composed and published on 
stiff paper a patriotic poem, neatly 
printed, and bearing the stars and stripes 
at the head of each copy. 

If I could have my wish, no war should 
ever be declared except by a majority 
vote of the whole nation, and on that 
question every wife and mother should 
have the right to vote.—Geo. T. Angell. 


There’s more than one way of over- 
coming a difficulty, as is shown by the 
following incident, which occurred when 
a company was leaving for camp. He 
leaned far out through the car window 
with outstretched arms and eager lips; 
she stood on tiptoe, crying and smiling in 
the same instant, and yet the tips of the 
blossoms on her pretty spring bonnet only 
reached to the edge of the car window. 
The crowd grasped the situation, also the 
girl. They lifted her up bodily. The 
Guardsmen in the car boosted the cor- 
poral far out, holding on by his legs. Two 
blissful souls met with the meeting of the 
lips. ‘‘And that’s the way we’ll conquer 
Spain,” she said, as she slipped down and 
was lost in the crowd.—Troy Press. 








COULD HARDLY WALK. 

“Tf had rheumatism in my limbs and 
could hardly walk. I read about Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and thought I would try it. 
After taking a few bottles I was cured. I 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla whenever my 
system needs toning up or my blood is 
impure, and it keeps me well.” Mrs, 
Joun HoGan, Wauregan, Conn. 

Hoop’s Pius cure liver ills. Mailed 
for 25c. by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, 
O., by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials 
free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





a 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 





[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” ‘‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” ‘Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 
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WHY THEY ARE GLAD. 








BY MARY D. BRINE. 


What do you think of the joyous song 
The birdies sing each day? 

And what is making the lambs so glad 
As over the fields they play? 


’Tis surely this: that Summer is here; 
Summer is come again; 

The beautiful, laughing Summer sweet, 
That brightens both hill and plain, 


And tumbles the daisies all about 
Over the meadows fair, 

And shakes her bottle of perfume out 
To the soft and balmy air. 
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COALS OF FIRE. 





Nellie stood by the kitchen-table watch- 
ing mamma make cake. It was a bright, 
clear Saturday morning, and almost any 
other time Nellie would have been out- 
doors at play, but she was very much in- 
terested in something mamma was doing, 
so she preferred to stay in the kitchen 
and watch her. 

Mamma had been making gingerbread 
cakes, and just now she was decorating a 
most remarkable gingerbread soldier, He 
was a very fierce-looking soldier, with his 
features plainly defined in pink and white 
icing, and a row of buttons down the 
front of his coat, with epaulets that gave 
him a very martial air. 

“Oh! Oh! he’s just beau-tiful!”’ ex- 
claimed Nellie, in delight, as mamma put 
in the finishing touch by giving him a 
heavy mustache. ‘Oh, isn’t he asplendid 
coal of fire?”’ 

Mamma laughed, as if she thought the 
soldier was a very funny coal of fire, but 
she knew what Nellie meant. Yesterday 
the little girl had come home from school 
in tears to tell her mamma how hard she 
had been working to get her examples for 
Monday done that afternoon that she 
might have all Saturday to herself, and 
just when she got them finished, with the 
answers all correct, her deskmate rubbed 
a wet sponge over the slate and spoiled 
all her work, 

‘“‘Wasn’t it too mean for anything?” 
she said, angrily. “I do think Mary Neil 
is just the meanest, hate—” 

“Hush, dear,’”’ said mamma, gently. 

“Well, mamma, it’s every word of it 
true,” insisted Nellie. ‘‘And I’m just go- 
ing to pay her back, so I am. I wish I 
knew of some way.”’ 

‘Perhaps I can help you,” said mamma, 

Nellie forgot to cry, in her amazement, 
and she stared at her mother with wide- 
open eyes. She could scarcely believe 
her ears. Was her mother actually going 
to help her revenge herself upon Mary for 
her unkind act? 

But mamma’s next words made her 
meaning plain. It was not in the way 
that Nellie had expected that she was go- 
ing to help her. 

“Suppose you try the effects of ‘coals 
of fire?’ suggested mamma, 

“I'd like to if they were real, live, 
burning coals,” she answered; “but I 
know you don’t mean that. You mean 
that I must do something kind to her; 
but indeed, mamma, it wouldn’t do her 
any good. She’s always teasing me, and 
it wouldn’t make her a bit better to be 
kind to her.” 

“Have you ever 
mamma, 

‘“*No’m,”’ answered Nellie, 

“Then suppose you try, just for once.” 

“Well, I'll try, but I know just what it 
will amount to,’’ answered Nellie, very 
positively. 

“I'll tell you what would be a nice 


tried it?’ asked 





coal,” she exclaimed, after a minute's 
thought. ‘‘Won’t you make mea lovely 
gingerbread cake to give her, like the ones 
you always make us on Saturday? She 
hasn’t got any mother, you know, and her 
aunt never makes her anything nice.” 

So mamma made the gingerbread sol- 
dier the next morning when she was doing 
her Saturday baking, and Nellie was 
actually anxious for Monday morning to 
come that she might see Mary’s surprise 
when she should give it to her. She was 
surprised to find how her angry feelings 
were fast disappearing, and Monday morn- 
ing, when she carefully wrapped up her 
soldier and started off to school, she 
watched for Mary as eagerly as if she had 
been her best friend. 

When she reached the schoolhouse she 
found that Mary was already there, put- 
ting her desk in order. Nellie slipped 
quietly up behind her and put the soldier 
in her hands. 

Mary gave an exclamation of delighted 
surprise, and then looked around to see 
who had given her the cake. 

“Don’t you like it?”’ said Nellie, smiling 
brightly. ‘My mamma made it Saturday 
on purpose for me to give you.”’ 

For a@ moment Mary did not answer; 
then she threw her arms around Nellie’s 
neck, 

“I’m just ashamed to take it, after I 
have been so mean to you,” she whis- 
pered. ‘But I won't ever, ever tease you 
again as long as I live.” 

Nellie returned her embrace warmly, 
delighted at the results of the ‘coals of 
fire,’ and the two little girls soon became 
warm friends, instead of quarrelling and 
finding fault with each other as they had 
been in the habit of doing. 

I wish that every little boy and girl 
could be persuaded to try Nellie’s plan 
when they have a grievance against any 
of their little companions, and I am sure 
that they will find it the best way.—Early 
Dew. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Oh, it’s all very well for you girls to 
talk!’ said Archie. ‘We fellows are the 
ones who will have to suffer in war. You 
won’t run any risks.”’ ‘Oh, sha’n’t we?” 
said Polly. ‘How about when we go in 
bathing next summer, with the harbors 
full of mines and torpedoes and things? 
What do you suppose would happen if we 
stepped on one?’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


A newspaper boy who in the dusk of 
afternoon was crying his wares, ‘‘Globe, 
Sun, Star,” was approached by a gentle- 
man who facetiously asked him for a 
Moon. The boy glanced up at the pall of 
darkness overhanging the city, and re- 
plied, *‘Not out yet!” and continued cry- 
ing the merits of his various papers.— 
Vegetarian. 

SPANISH PLANS OF CAMPAIGN, 

The grandees of Spain and special ad- 
visers to the Queen-Regent had assembled 
to tell what they thought ought to be 
done in order to bring the war against the 
United States to a successful conclusion. 

“Your Majesty,’’ said Marshal Weyler, 
“*T can tell you how to pacify the 
Yankee pigs. Make them all go into the 
cities, and starve them todeath. That is 
the method I pursued in Cuba, and I tell 
you that not one of the reconcentrados 
who died from starvation has ever both- 
ered Spain since. It will be perfectly 
simple. All we have to do is to landa 
suflicient force in the United States to 
drive the people from the country places 
into the cities, and to keep them there, 
and the thing is done. I have spoken.” 

**Your Majesty,” added General Pacifi- 
cado, ‘‘would it not be well to call in our 
efficient corps of typewriters and let them 
win a great victory for us immediately? 
It will satisfy the clamor of the populace, 
which expects us to be doing something. 
I suggest that the capture of the State of 
Illinois be immediately announced, with 
the sacking of its chief city, Hoboken. Let 
the despatches say that treasure to the 
value of 100,000,000 pesetas fell into our 
hands, after killing 153,659 men, women, 
and children.” 

“That is an excellent idea, your Maj- 
esty,”’ General Bullprodder said. ‘While 
we are about it, however, we might add 
that the capital of the United States, 
Chicago, on the Atlantic coast, was also 
captured and completely destroyed, after 
all the Senators and Deputies of the Amer- 
ican Cortes had been taken out and burned 
to death in the plaza of the city. Just 
add that President McKinley was cap- 
tured alive, and will be brought to Madrid 
and pitted against five of our most fero- 
cious bulls in the great bull-fight to be 
held next Sunday week. I think that 
something of that sort would please our 
brave and patriotic Spanish people, whose 
honor it is our duty to guard against 
insult.” 

“But what effect will these victories 
have on the European countries when it is 
discovered that they are not recitals of 
fact?” asked the Queen. 

“Your Majesty, after they have been 
announced your brave troops will make 
them facts, and if all else should fail, my 
liege, we can at the last declare an 
amnesty, and then, if the persistent Yan- 
kee pigs refuse to quit fighting, we can 
simply say we regard the entire Anglo- 
Saxon race with scorn of the deepest sort, 
and tell Europe that Spanish honor has 
again been insulted.” 

The Council broke up without any defi- 
nite conclusion having been reached, but 
the idea of granting an amnesty to the 
United States met with evident favor.— 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartTHMmorg, 
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et St 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HeENry Woors, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50, 

The scene is located in that very dramatw 
period of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
through graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and rel. ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love,adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
tion to combine entertai nt, instruction, and 
profit. 

















Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 8+409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U.S. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp 8S. Etiis, A.M. l2mo cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman's Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Stories of the American Revolution 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 
The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 
Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By Grace BARTON ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth, 250 pp., illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25. 
The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK West ROLLINS. New Edition. 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 
The District School as It Was 
By WarREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
by Clifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth 


$1.25. 


16mo 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. It contains all the author’s 
latest poems written since the publication of 

“Whitls from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 

boxed, $1.50. 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DovGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing country 
town—and one that will be an inspiration and 
help to young women. 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 
“Sirs, Only Seventeen”) By VirGinia F 
TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” “Only 
Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” ete. Cloth $1.50 
Queer Janet 
By Grace LE BAron, author of “The Rosebud 
Club,”’ “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
etc. IJustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN Suincey. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our illustrated Catalogue free. 
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5 | was for the promotion of the interests of 
The Woman S Journal. | others, not our own; for the relief of the 
victims of Spanish cruelty, and for Cuban 
| self-government. Now that the women 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 


taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the postotice—whether directed to his 
nanie or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible forhte payment. 








ARE YOU GOING TO DENVER? 


The official announcement of the Mas- 
sachusetts Committee of Correspondence 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in regard to the Denver excursion, 
appears elsewhere. The Massachusetts 
delegation, with representatives of other 
New England States who choose to join, 
will leave Boston via the Boston & Albany 
Railroad, June 18, and proceed through 
Western Massachusetts and New York 
State. For the accommodation of dele- 
gates wishing to visit the Omaha Expo- 
sition previous to the Denver meetings, a 
train will leave Boston June 16. In both 
cases the sleeping-cars will run through 
to Denver without change, and passengers 
who leave June 16, will be in Omaha dur- 
ing the Woman's Congress arranged by 
the Nebraska Federation, for June 18 and 
19. There will also be a halt at Omaha 
on the return, as well as a day at Manitou 
Springs, which is rightfully termed one of 
the most beautiful mountain resorts in 
Colorado, Over one hundred have already 
booked by these trains. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The annual business meeting of the New 
England Women's Club, last Saturday, 
closed with a “luncheon” at the Hotel 
Vendome, addressed by Mrs. Howe, Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, Miss Lucia Peabody, 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz. No reporters were present. 

It was a very interesting meeting. More 
than 30 years have elapsed since the club 
was organized. It was the pioneer and 
parent of all that vast network of women’s 
clubs which is now being gathered into 
State and National federations from ocean 
to ocean. It has caused a revolution in 
the status of woman. Many of the found- 
ers have passed on. Those who began 
the work in the bloom of youth are now 
gray-haired and venerable. But the value 
of their work was shown by the statement 
of Mr, Atkinson, that he nowhere met 
with such keen, incisive, and searching 
criticism as he met from the members of 
this club, to whom he came first to pre- 
sent his views on every new subject in 
order to revise them afterwards before 
laying them before the general public. 
Mr. Atkinson suggested that while not 
classed as an advocate of woman suffrage, 
he was inclined to believe that, if women 
had been voters the present war might 
have been avoided—a sentiment that was 
heartily applauded. When Mrs. Howe ap- 
peared, the whole assembly arose and 
greeted her with affectionate welcome. 
After luncheon she gave a very amusing ac- 
count of her having been lately called to 
preside in Rome over a gathering of 
duchesses, princesses, and other high and 
mighty ladies, who met to form a club for 
the discussion of social and intellectual 
questions. No one of these titled dames 
was willing to become an officer, and they 
unanimously chose as their president a 
niece of Mrs. Howe who resides in Rome, 
‘“‘because she would not be compromised 
by the new departure, and would not have 
to meet the disapproval of her husband.” 
Miss Peabody spoke of the wide range of 
the club work, and took occasion to say 
that, while the club contained many advo- 
cates, it also had many members opposed 
to woman suffrage. 

Mr. Blackwell recalled the early history 
of the club, when Lucy Stone and himself, 
in 1868, came to Boston to establish the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, which for years had 
its office in Tremont Place, on the ground 
floor of the club building, while his wife 
and family temporarily occupied the 
spare bedroom and attic above the club- 
rooms. The warm attachment which 
then and ever since has existed between 
Lucy Stone and the club would make 
him feel a similar sentiment towards it as 
long as his life should last. As for the 
war, suffragists had been urging since 
1865 that war was inevitable so long as 
political society was composed of men 
alone, since the class that votes makes 
itself felt in the government. The belli- 
gerent instincts of masculine humanity, 
unless tempered by feminine gentleness, 
were unable permanently to keep the 
peace. One war for every generation had 
been our lot. In every previous contro- 
versy it had been for our own interest, for 
protection from Indian massacres, for 
national independence, for freedom from 
the right of search, for the annexation of 
Texas, and for the maintenance of the 
Union. It was a gratifying fact that the 








underlying motive of the present war 


| have become an organized power, he 


hoped and believed that they would use 
that power henceforth to promote justice 
and liberty. 

Mrs. Diaz, in her bright, suggestive way, 
commented upon the points made by the 
previous speakers. 

When the meeting was declared ad 
journed, Mrs. Howe was the recipient of 
must hearty greetings from her many 
friends. H. B. B. 





POPULAR ELECTION OF U. S. SENATORS. 

Under our present Constitution each 
State, large or small, irrespective of popu- 
lation or wealth, is represented in Con- 
gress by two U. S. Senators elected by its 
State Legislature. Recently these Sen- 
ators have been chosen more than for- 
merly by political management and party 
manipulation, not always without sus- 
picion of bribery. It is now proposed to 
amend the U. S. Constitution so that these 
Senators shall hereafter be chosen by a 
direct vote of the (male) people. It seems 
improbable, however, that such a change 
would be sanctioned by the U. S. Senate, 
and it is not certain that it would be rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the State Legisla- 
tures if submitted to them. Nor does it 
necessarily follow because the present 
system sometimes yields unsatisfactory 
results, that the new method would result 
in the choice of abler or purer men. They 
will be nominated by party conventions, 
and elected by party votes just like our 
governors. 

The only way to reform politics is to 
reform the constituencies, by admitting 
half our citizens now excluded because 
they are women. If women and men 
chose the State Legislatures, better men 
and women would as legislators be chosen, 
and they in their turn would choose better 
U. S. Senators. H. B. B. 





RECONCENTRADOS DEAD. 

The Associated Press learns from fish- 
ermen captured on the Cuban coast, that 
“the reconcentrados are nearly all dead, 
or have been expelled from the cities to 
die in the suburbs.” This is the inevitable 
result of blockading the Cuban seaports, 
thereby excluding provisions and supplies. 
Of course to starve the Spanish army into 
surrender necessarily begins by starving 
the non-combatants. It is the irony of 
fate that a war undertaken primarily for 
the relief of Weyler’s victims has com- 
pleted their destruction. The Spanish 
army has taken all the scanty food supply 
available, and the people are perishing. 
Whatever good results may eventuate to 
the few survivors, the humanitarian object 
cannot be achieved. Henceforth, it will 
be a war not for the relief of the suffering 
Cubans, but for the expulsion of the 
Spaniards from the island. H. B. B. 





THE CHURCH WILL CASE. 

In another column will be found the 
full text of the decision of the Appellate 
Court of the Second Illinois District in 
regard to the bequest left for equal suf- 
frage by Mrs. Eliza K. Church. The Chi- 
cago Legal News, commenting upon this 
decision, says editorially: 

We congratulate Mrs. McCulloch upon 
her success in this case. Beaten in the 
County Court, she appeals to the Circuit 
Court, and when beaten in the Circuit 
Court, she appeals to the Appellate Court, 
where she obtains this opinion, reversing 
the judgments below; which we believe to 
be grounded upon sound legal principles. 

Mrs. McCulloch has been a hard, efli- 
cient worker in the woman suffrage cause 
for many years. She was admitted to the 
Illinois bar Nov. 9, 1886, and has been in 
active practice ever since. She is a good 
speaker and an excellent trial lawyer. 

The names mentioned in this bequest 
have become historic. Lucy Stone was 
one of the earliest advocates of woman 
suffrage, a person who never forgot to be 
a lady, whose services in the army of the 
abolitionists and in the ranks of the 
woman suffragists were equal to any. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, the father, stood in 
the front ranks of the abolitionists and the 
woman suffragists. Our old friend, Henry 
B. Blackwell, all through their married 
life, stood side by side with Lucy Stone, 
fighting valiantly for the equality of men 
and women before the law. He owes a 
duty to the memory of Lucy Stone, we 
have no doubt he will perform it as a 
citizen, to see that this clause of the will 
is carried out and the money faithfully 
appropriated for the attainment of woman 
suffrage. 


The editors of the Woman’s JouRNAL 
appreciate these kind words from Judge 
Bradwell, editor of the Legal News, who 
has never forgotten to advocate the cause 
so dear to his wife, the lamented Mrs. 
Myra K. Bradwell. As we understand it, 
the whole legacy goes to Mr. Garrison, 
the two other trustees having died before 
Mrs. Church. But Mr. Garrison can be 
safely trusted to use it for equal suffrage, 
in accordance with Mrs. Church’s wishes. 
It is not yet absolutely certain that he will 





get it, as the executors may appeal the | Bachelors of Letters, nine Bachelors of 
case to the Illinois Supreme Court. But | Science, three Bachelors of Laws, two 
Judge Crabtree’s opinion, in which all the Doctors of Medicine, six Doctors of Dental 
other judges of the Appellate Court con- | Surgery. 





curred, will seem convincing, to any un- 
prejudiced reader. a. 0. & 





“PURE IGNORANCE, MADAM" 


The Woman's JouRNAL this week pub- 
lishes in full last year’s report of the New 
York State Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women. It ought 
to be read aloud in every Suffrage Club, 
and we hope the secretaries of clubs that 
have adjourned for the summer will save 
it to read at the first meeting in the fall, 
together with the report of the “Anti” 
Association for 1898, which we shall pub- 
lish next week. 

Most of the ‘*Anti’s’”’ are, undoubtedly, 
well-meaning women; and it is a problem 
how they can fall into the egregious errors 
of fact with which their documents 
abound. The explanation must be the 
same as Dr. Johnson's: ‘‘Pure ignorance, 
madam!” But how can they be so ill- 
informed on a question of which they 
are supposed to have made a special study? 
Take a few glaring instances, from this 
official report: 

The report speaks of the result of the 
California campaign as a ‘‘heavy defeat.” 
The equal suffrage amendment carried the 
whole State, outside the cities of San 
Francisco and Oakland. The report says 
the affirmative vote in California was only 
57,000. According to the official returns, 
it was 110,000. The report says the vote 
in the British House of Commons on Par- 
liamentary suffrage for women was 228 
against to 157 in favor. The vote was 228 
in favor to 157 against. The bill was de- 
feated because its opponents talked against 
time, and prevented its coming up for its 
final reading. Instances might be multi- 
plied. 

This report recalls a remark of Bud 
Means in Edward Eggleston’s ‘Hoosier 
Schoolmaster.’’ Bud says to the school- 
master, in substance: “If you were to tell 
me my sister lied, 'd break your head. 
But, between you and me and the post, 
don’t you ever believe a word she says.” 
We cannot say that our remonstrant sis- 
ters lie, for most of them certainly do not 
mean to; but it is not safe to believe a 
word they say, especially when they try 
to give statistics. A. S. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Boston University this week celebrated 
its quarter-centennial. At the commence- 
ment exercises on June 1, Tremont Tem- 
ple was crowded to the topmost gallery 
with a brilliant audience. The meeting 
was opened with prayer by President 
Dwight of Yale. Governor Wolcott of 
Massachusetts said, in the course of his 
address: 


Boston University is, I believe, the first 
University in Massachusetts to throw open 
all its departments to men and women 
upon absolutely equal terms. Though it 
was my misfortune (there was a slight 
note of irony in the Governor’s voice 
here) to take my degree at a University 
devoted to the small function of educating 
men only, I can, I hope, recognize that 
there may be advantages in bringing to- 
gether in the class-room the eager minds 
of youth of both sexes. I can also say that 
whatever drawbacks might have been 
expected by some to result, have not been 
realized. Therefore, in the name of the 
Commonwealth, I wish you Godspeed. 
Learning fails of its aim unless it makes 
good citizens. Remember that the coun- 
try places its mandate upon those who 
have had great opportunities, and says to 
them, ‘‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” 


Mayor Quincy of Boston said, in part: 


The Governor has touched upon that 
feature of your University which is per- 
haps its distinguishing characteristic, as 
compared with the other large universi- 
ties of the State—its admission of men 
and women to equal privileges. It seems 
to me personally a great thing to have 
shown that it is possible to carry on a 
great University in a great city success- 
fully upon that principle; and there is no 
citizen of Boston in more hearty sympathy 
with this idea, and none who regards this 
as a more honorable distinction for a 
University, than the present speaker. 
(Applause.) 

President Warren gave an interesting 
historical address. 

In the evening, there was an array of 
distinguished speakers, about half of them 
suffragists and half ‘‘Antis,’’ but all join- 
ing to honor a coéducational University. 

tev. Dr. Geo. A. Gordon, of the Old 
South Church, who spoke in behalf of the 
clergy, said: 

The Church and the University are alike 
engaged in the work of education. Their 
relation is like that of William and Mary 
in England, wearing one crown. May 
Boston University be more and more de- 
serving of her share of the crown! 

Seventy-five young women graduated 
from the University of California, May 1S, 
as follows: Five Masters of Arts, two 
Masters of Letters, two Masters of Sci- 
ence, fourteen Bachelors of Arts, thirty- 
one Bachelors of Philosophy, thirty-one 


Beaumont and Fletcher's play, “‘The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle,” was re- 
cently rendered at Yale, and proved a 
unique and interesting performance. The 
Yale correspondent of the N. Y. Erening 
Post says: 


The fact that three women of the gradu- 
ate department took part in the play, and 
one of them not merely suggested, but 
supervised this “revival’’ of Elizabethan 
| drama, has its hint of the present work 
{and place of women as students in the 

University. Yale opened her doors to 
women six years ago, offering them the 
degree of Ph. D., and being one of the 
first American universities to do so. At 
present, in the graduate department, there 
are thirty-six young women enrolled, as 
compared with twenty-eight last year, 
twenty-two the year before, twenty-six in 
1804, thirty-one in 1893, and twenty in 
1892, when women were first admitted. 
Altogether, since the ‘‘co-ed’’ scheme be- 
gan, 162 women have been enrolled from 
various colleges, Vassar, Smith, and 
Wellesley having apparently the largest 
representation. Nineteen have taken the 
doctor’s degree. At present the thirty- 
six women represent nineteen different 
colleges, and for the first time one 
comes from a college in Japan. It may 
also be remarked that, in the courses 
for teachers, out of 145 students attending 
this year, 126 are women. The young 
women in the graduate department have 
dropped easily into the academic routine, 
and attract, now that the novelty of co- 
education has worn off, little attention. 
Their work in the revival of the Eliza- 
bethan drama marks practically their first 
emergence into public notice, except the 
appearance of afew of them in caps and 
gowns at commencement exercises, to take 
their diplomas. 

——_—_—- > 0 = 


THE EDUCATION OF SPANISH GIRLS. 


j 
| 





Ideally, education in Spain, as regards 
the masses of the people, is very good, 
and since the year 1838, compulsory; but 
practically it is very poor, and leaves un- 
touched an enormous proportion of the 
people. Of course, female education is 
the weakest. In 1861, out of a popula- 
tion of nearly eight million women, nearly 
seven millions could not read; and even 
now, when things educational have 
brightened up very much, there are six 
millions of women out of eight and a half 
who have had either no education or scarce- 
ly any. The country which, before the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors, stood first in Europe 
for its liberal wisdom and its learning, 
has sunk into stagnation. Before those 
days women were highly educated, and 
what is still the new woman to us was 
then the ordinary woman. Women doc- 
tors were the rule for women patients. 

Of late years political troubles have had 
aretarding influence on the increase of 
schools of all kinds, especially during the 
decade from 1870 to 1880. In those ten 
years three important wars, the Carlist, 
the Republican, and the Cuban, distracted 
the land, and till the pacification was se- 
cured the enlightened measures of several 
admirable statesmen were either at a 
deadlock or only slowly moving onward. 
It is remarkable, with such internal trou- 
bles, that, recently, philosophic care 
should have been given to education. 

At present there are open to the girls 
of Spain (in common with the boys) na- 
tional schools, normal schools, public 
schools and universities, and private 
schools and associations. Home tuition 
is so rare in any class that it scarcely 
counts in the number of agencies. The 
national schools are supported by town 
councils, and are divided into infant, ele- 
mentary and high schools, at which a pro- 
gressive education is given according to 
age. Lately the system of Froebel has 
been introduced into some of the infant 
schools, but in most of them, as formerly, 
reading, writing, counting, catechism and 
religion are the only subjects. More will 
be done later, doubtless, but they have 
only been fully organized since 1882, when 
the then Minister of Education was far- 
seeing enough to place them under the 
entire management of women. At the 
same time a special class was established 
for the training of teachers, and put under 
the control of a Board. In the older 
schools the post of teacher is filled by 
nomination of this body, but in the newer 
by competition. The mode of examina- 
tion is curious, something like the ballot 
box being used init. The utmost care is 
taken to prevent favoritism or influence 
playing a part, and the successful exam- 
inees are allowed to choose their posts in 
order of their merit. It is satisfactory to 
note that pedagogy, both practical and 
theoretical, is much valued, and the 
former is more likely to gain success than 
the latter. But it must be very discour- 
aging for the young women who work so 
hard at these several examinations to re- 
ceive in return payment not only inade- 
quate, but often very irregularly made. 
In 1880 there were 187 women teachers 
working at an annual salary of $50, whilst 
26 were receiving only $25 per year. And 
as recently as May, 1896, there was owing 
to teachers, male and female, $1,020,000. 








Although the Church has no legal 
power over national education, it has stil] 
great indirect influence. The present 
writer, visiting several Spanish towns a 
few months ago, took care to note, when 
opportunity offered, the lesson-books in 
use in the primary schools, and in each 
case such books were said to be approved 
by a great ecclesiastical functionary, 
Good manners is a set subject of instruc- 
tion, but neither it nor religion seems to 
have had any influence in softening the 
heart towards dumb animals, and hence a 
visit to many Spanish towns is a night- 
mare to those who feel deeply for suffer- 
ing in any sentient creature. But women 
are more and more coming forward in the 
work of training the young, and we may 
hope Young Spain will soon be more 
humane than Old Spain has been. 

In 1881 a great impetus was given to 
women’s education by the management of 
normal schools for girls being given to 
women; and also by the adding of Fine 
Arts, Natural Science, Law and Literature 
to the curriculum. These, with Domestic 
Economy and Hygiene, must tell at once 
on a wide area, and if only the nominal 
compulsory attendance could be made 
real, the Peninsula might once again hold 
up its bowed head among the nations, 
In the normal schools of Madrid, Segovia, 
and Toledo, and other towns, quite a 
goodly number of students are matricu- 
lating. 

The man who made this possible was 
Sefor Don Francisco Ruiz Zorella, the 
first Minister of National Education. In 
1868 his decree threw open the institutes 
and universities to women. Very few 
took advantage of it for several years, but 
now one may at certain seasons meet dark- 
eyed Spanish girls in the railway trains, 
travelling with an older lady to one of the 
great centres of learning from their pro- 
vincial homes in order to take their de- 
grees. And some of these will talk to 
you in English with such ease that you 
cannot help believing them to be of partly 
British origin, till they assure you they 
are Spaniards through and through. 

There are also what are called ‘‘Private 
Associations,”’ devoted to the tuition and 
general welfare of women, of which the 
chief are in Madrid and Barcelona. The 
object of the one in the capital is to im- 
prove the education of women in every 
grade of life, and to help those who re- 
quire it to earn their living as teachers. 
Persons of either sex may belong to it by 
paying a peseta (19 cents) a month, and 
have a right to propose reforms at the 
general meetings. 

Medicine, in Spain, is now being taken 
up enthusiastically as a profession by 
women. The course requires six years, 
followed by an examination which secures 
the title of Licentiate of Medicine. If 
the M, D. is desired, an extra year has to 
be given. 

The school for governesses, under the 
care of the Madrid Association, and from 
which the whole Association sprang, was 
founded in 1869 by Sefior Don Fernando 
de Castro, who deserves the respect of all 
women workers for his devotion, both of 
time and fortune, to the cause of the neg- 
lected women of his country. So great 
was his unselfishness that he resigned his 
post as Confessor to the Queen rather 
than sacrifice his views to his position, 
where they were not favored, and betook 
himself to giving university lectures. 
There dismissal frequently faced him, al- 
though he had gained his post by open 
competition. But he remained firm, and 
was deprived of his chair, and lost ina 
short time all but the respect of the peo- 
ple. After the Revolution, however, he 
was placed at the head of his University, 
and the best talent of Spain crowded to 
his ‘Sunday Lectures.”” He died, after 
seeing success crown his efforts, in 1874. 

In addition to the ordinary subjects of 
women’s education, a few departures have 
been made which are in advance of our 
own; for instance, in 1894 a class was 
formed for librarians and archivists, 
whose professors are two officials of the 
National Body of Librarians and Archi- 
vists. Also in 1878 a commercial class 
was established for the purpose of fitting 
women for commercial life and for ordi- 
nary domestic duties; this in 1893 was 
converted into a special commercial class. 
Persons interested in the details of these 
may find them ina special report issued 
by the Education Department.—J. M. D., 
in Shafts. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Miss Lopie ELIzABETH REED, A. M., 
was born May 22, 1847, at Urbana, 0. Her 
father was Judge Alfred Finch Reed. Her 
parents moved to Monticello, Ind., when 
she was five years old. She acquired a clas- 
sical education in the high school of her 
own town, at the Methodist college at 
South Bend, and at the co-educational col- 
lege at Valparaiso, where she graduated 
with the highest honors in 1867. For ten 
years she taught in Monticello and Attica, 
being principal of the high school in the 
latter place. She was in Urbana at the 
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June Weddings 


An Unexcelled Stock of Fine China 
and Glass 


ADAPTED TO 


Wedding Gifts, 


Richly Cut Crystal Glass Pieces 
from $2 to 3120. Also Glass Table Ser- 
vices from $12 to 3600. 

Fine Lamps from Doulton, Wedg- 
wood and Minton (with decorated globes 
to harmonize). 

Rich Colored and Gilt Carlsbad 
Glass in Vases, Hocks, Sorbets and 
Loving Cups. 

Single dozens of rare China plates, 
exquisite designs (in white silk cases or 
without), costing from $10 to $300 per 
dozen. New and superb specimens of the 
potter's art. 

China Game Sets from the Royal 
Worcester Porcelain Co., in white satin 
boxes, costing from $30 to 390 each. 

Cloisonne Vases direct from Yoko- 
hama, our own importation, 85 to $70 
each. 

Jardinieres and Pedestals from 
Doulton, Minton and the old blue from 
Hong Kong, 310 to $90. 

Umbrella Holders, new designs 
from Doulton, Minton, Wedgwood and 
Holland; also the old blue Fitzhugh 
China, 33 to 360. 

Mirzapoor Ware. Reproduction of 
Oriental Shapes and Colors. Vases and 
Ornamental pieces, $2 to $15. Desirable 
for Ceramic collections. 

Old Blue Delft Plaques. Genuine 
pieces direct from The Hague, $10 to $70. 

Dinner Sets. An unexcelled ex- 
hibit from the ordinary to the most 
expensive, including Royal Worcester, 
Minton, Doulton, Wedgwood, Haviland, 
Ridgways, Cauldon, Canton, Austrian and 
American, 

In sets or parts of sets. 

Bric-a-Brac Cabinets, Crystal 
fronts. Some beautiful specimens from 
Dresden and Paris, $50 to 390. 

China Bon Bon Boxes, Handsome 
decorations on Porcelain and Faience, $1 
to $15. 

Vases of every class, from the Bo- 
hemian Glass to the richer German and 
French Porcelain, up to the costly decora- 
tions from Minton, Doulton, and Crown 
Derby, costing $200 per pair; the largest 
and finest exhibit assembled on this con- 
tinent. 

Hotel and Club Department, 
fourth floor. An extensive line of stock 
patterns always readily matched, an ad- 
vantage appreciated by experienced stew- 
ards, All grades, from the ordinary to the 
finest banquet service made. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 60., 


Wholesale and Retail. 


120 FRANKLIN. 


time of the crusade, and received through 
it her call to temperance work. In 1881 
she became corresponding secretary of the 
Indiana W. C. T. U., which position she 
held for thirteen years. She was also for 
ten years superintendent of the scientific 
temperance instruction department, and 
led the campaign which secured that law. 
For many years she has been press super- 
intendent of the National W. C. T. U., 
and editor of the National W. C. T. U. 
Bulletin, She was one of the founders of 
The Organizer, the State W. C. T. U. 
paper of Indiana, editing it for more than 
twelve years. She served as a member of 
the board of managers of the Hadley In- 
dustrial School, Indiana, and in many 
instances her wisdom was relied on. 
When Governor Matthews signed the law 
for scientific temperance instruction, which 
was so dear to her, he presented her with 
the pen. 

Miss Reed was an intimate friend of 
Miss Mary G. Hay and at one time the 
two kept house together. The Indianap- 
olis Journal says: 

Miss Reed’s spirit was of growth and 
progress always. She was rather short 
and slight of figure, with black hair, 
which she wore in waves pushed back 
from her brow. Quiet and unassuming in 
manner, it was her undaunted courage, 
fine executive ability and strong Christian 











character which won for her a place among 
the notable women of the State and of the 
country. 

The news of her sudden death at 
Urbana was a shock to her many friends. 

Miss Reed leaves four half sisters and 
one own sister, Mrs. C. B. Jones, of Nor- 
ton, Kan., formerly of Lafayette. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York City, June 1, 1898, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The women of this city are doing a 
great work for the aid and comfort of our 
soldiers by raising money to procure for 
them all sorts of materials for their bene- 
fit, both in the camp and in the hospital. 
The First New York Red Cross Ambu- 
lance Equipment Society has been organ- 
ized with Mrs. W. B. Cowles as president. 
Among the members are Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mrs. D. F. Appleton, Mrs. Allison 
O. Armour, Mrs. J. R. Drexel, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, Mrs. James Kerno- 
chan, Mrs. William C. Whitney, Mrs. 
Howard Pell, and many other wealthy 
and fashionable women. Over $10,000 has 
already been raised, and money is rapidly 
coming in. In addition to fitting out 
ambulances for field work, sea-ambulances 
for hospital ships will be procured, and 
the preparation of delicacies for the sick 
and wounded is another feature of the 
work, 

The Woman’s National War Relief Asso- 
ciation has also been formed, with Mrs. 
Ellen Hardin Walworth as _ president. 
Among those active in this body are Mrs. 
Mary Harrison McKee, Mrs. E. Ellery 
Anderson, Mrs. Daniel Lamont, Mrs. 
Eugenia McLean and Mrs, Elizabeth Mar- 
quand. The special objects of this asso- 
ciation are stated in the articles of incor- 
poration to be ‘‘to supplement with ma- 
terial aid the sacrifices of time, strength, 
and life by the men of the nation, and to 
collect money and have it applied to the 
promotion of the health and comfort of 
officers, soldiers, and sailors in the army 
and navy.’’ The headquarters of this 
society are in the Windsor Hotel, where 
some one may be found every day be- 
tween ten and twelve. Miss Clara Barton 
made a hurried trip to the city last week 
and was in conference with representa- 
tives of the various Red Cross auxiliaries. 
Her presence gave a new impetus to the 
work, and she was able to explain some 
things in the orders from Washington 
which had puzzled those interested here. 

A notable incident took place at the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection at its meeting on May 24. For 
the first time in the history of the organ- 
ization it was presided over by a woman. 
Mrs. E. E. Williams, secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association of New Jersey, 
was called to the chair by the president of 
the national body, who, in introducing 
her, prophesied that they would find her 
the most efficient chairman of the Con- 
ference. It was even so. Her own ad- 
dress on ‘The Street Arab” was brief and 
full of interest, and the speakers follow- 
ing were each rigidly kept to the time 
accorded. Some of the men, accustomed 
to the loose way in which most masculine 
organizations regard a time limit, were 
overcome by the energy with which this 
lady enforced the two-minute rule in 
debate. It was a remarkable innovation 
to accord to a woman so important a 
place, but it met with the approval of all 
present, because of the ability with which 
she performed her duties. 

Another important field in which a 
woman has recently gained honor in this 
city, is in the care of truant children. For 
some years Mr. W. W. Locke has had 
charge of the Truant School. He resigned 
a short time ago, and his place was filled 
by the appointment of Mrs. M. E. R. Alger, 
the truant-officer of the Twenty-second 
Ward, to that position. Two other women 
are acting as truant-officers, but this is 
the first time any woman has been in 
charge of the school. Mrs. Alger has 
proved herself most efficient in the per- 
formance of her new duties; every day she 
visits the parents of children reported to 
be incorrigible absentees, to see if home 
influences cannot be aroused to persuade 
the child to attend the public school where 
he belongs. Failing in this, if the boy 
continues obstinate, he is taken to the 
Truant School and placed under restric- 
tions there, until he is willing to attend 














For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 
SELLING AGENTS, 
87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Dont take anything that 
they say is «just as good ’ 
as Cutter’s. 


Cutter’s Crochet and Art Silk 
all the latest tints and colors. as 








his own school regularly. She has shown 
great tact in finding out how to influence 
what were seemingly poor little outcasts, 
so that they have become good young 
citizens, and her secret of success was 
well summed up by one of the boys whom 
she had reclaimed, who said in his own 
curious lingo: 

“Mrs. Alger knows how a feller feels; 
she don’t siap you ‘round, only sometimes 
when you need it awful bad; but she gives 
you a chanst, and makes you feel like as 
if you was somebody.” 

The annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Health Protective Association 
was held on May 26, at Memorial Hall 
in that Borough. The president, Mrs. 
Scrimgeour, presided. Addresses were 
delivered by Mr. Chas. F. Wingate and 
Mrs. Barron. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Minneapolis sends a club of twenty-five 
new subscribers for the Woman's Jovur- 
NAL. Let the good work go on. 

The Chicago Vegeturian is said to be 
meeting with great success, and increas- 
ing its circulation rapidly. 

Mrs. Emilie Poulsson, whose ‘‘Nur- 
sery Finger Plays’’ are known in every 
home and kindergarten, has prepared 
“Child Stories and Rhymes,” for the little 
ones, illustrated by Bridgman, and pub- 
lished by Lothrop Company. 








Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy) has pub-: 


lished a life of Christ, which will be wel- 
come in all Sunday schools and Christian 
homes, under the title ‘‘The Prince of 
Peace,’ with illustrations from Hof- 
mann’s famous designs. 

Representative Cummings, of New York, 
has introduced a bill to authorize the Sec- 
retaries of War and the Navy to enlist for 
service in connection with hospitals or 
hospital ships of the land and naval ser- 
vice, one hundred women nurses, who 
shall be graduates of American hospital- 
training schools. The term of enlistment 
is to be for one year, and is not to extend 
beyond the close of the war. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana in the 
case of William E. Heal against the Niag- 
ara Oil Company, establishes the prece- 
dent in that State that a married woman 
can lease her land for the purpose of pros- 
pecting for oil so as to give the lessee the 
exclusive right to drill wells for that pur- 
pose without her husband joining in the 
lease, The Court says that such a lease 
grants only a temporary use of the land, 
but intimates that the oil company’s right 
to hold the land for the purpose of taking 
oil out of the wells it might drill would 
be doubtful. 

At the recent National Conference held 
at Chester, Pa., under the auspices of the 
National Organization Committee of the 
N. A. W. S. A., the five local Suffrage 
Leagues of Lansdowne, Swarthmore, 
Chester, Concord, and Newtown Square 
were well represented. The Swarthmore 
League reported that it had joined the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
this brought out considerable comment, 
participated in by Mrs. S. N. Gaskill, Mrs. 
Ellen H. Price, of Swarthmore, and Mrs. 
Sarah B, Flitcraft. Some members thought 
that such a combination would obliterate 
the identity of the Suffrage League and 
take into other channels the money that 
ought to go towards securing the ballot. 
The Swarthmore delegates defended their 
action, and said they had no cause to be 
discouraged in their work. This raises 
an interesting question, never before 
brought up, so far as we are aware. The 
great majority of Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tions admit men as well as women to 
membership; hence they are not Women’s 
Clubs, and are not eligible to join State 
Federations. 








The leading silk in the Hub to-day, 

And in other cities as well, 

Is Cutter’s, made in any shade. 

’ Tis the only kind that will sell. 
———_o—— ’” 

WeppinG Girts.—The skill in giving bridal 
gifts is in selecting something that is useful as 
well as ornamental. Formerly jewels and silver 
were the things given by the royal personages; 
but as the fashion has grown it has broadened 
out into pictures, books, clocks, cut glassware, 
fine china, vases, bric-a-brac, pieces of fine furni- 
ture, rugs; in brief, handsome things that are not 
only useful but ornamental as well, that do not 
require being put ina burglar-proof safe. The 
fascinating array of choice pieces assembled at 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s, which their buyers 
have gleaned in Europe, are a revelation to con- 
noisseurs in fine ceramics; and since American 
cut glass equals, if not surpasses, the Bacarrat of 
France, they have a large and attractive selection 
of the home product. Their art pottery rooms on 
Franklin Street are worthy of a visit. Probably 
no house in this line in this country has a more 
costly and comprehensive exhibit at this time. 








Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copy of the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 
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SOLD 


BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 








General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Biennial Meeting at Denver. 


The Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land Official Train. 


The Official Train of the Massachusetts 
Federation will leave Boston from the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad station on Kneeland 
Street, at 3.00 P. M., June 18th, in elegant 
special palace sleeping cars which will run 
through to Denver without change. The 
train will arrive in Denver on the morning 
of the 2ist, in ample time for the opening 
meetings. Returning, leave Denver in the 
afternoon of June 28th, passing Wednesda 
at Manitou Springs, one of the most beauti- 
ful mountain resorts in Colorado, and also 
halting in Omaha twenty-four hours to at- 
tend the Trans-Mississippi and International 
Exposition. This party, both going and re- 
turning, will be under the guidance and 
management of Mrs. Lillian G. Breed, State 
Chairman of the G. F. W. C., under whose 
direction all detailed arrangements have 
been made. Meals a Ja carte on dining cars, 
etc., except on the last day returning. 

To enable delegates to visit Omaha and the 
= og previous to the Denver Biennial, 
and to participate in the exercises of the 
Women’s Congress, arranged by the Ne- 
braska Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
June 18th and 19th, a train with through 
cars will leave Boston, June 16th, at 10.30 
A. M. 


Delegates from Western Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and other parts of New Eng- 
land, can join the trains at convenient points. 

The route is direct and expeditious, and 
some of the finest Colorado scenery is upon 
the route returning. For passengers return- 
ing independently, there is only one change 
of cars, and that is made within a Union 
Station in Chicago. There is also a choice 
of routes returning, between Denver and 
Chicago. 


Tickets to Denver and return (good 
going June 16th or 18th, and good re- 
turning for thirty days) . “ $60.10 


Sleeping car rates between Boston 
and Denver, each way . ° 


This rate is for only one person in a double 
berth, an entire section being given for every 
~~ passengers, with a separate berth for 
each. 

Lituian G. Breen, Massachusetts 
Mase. Loomis Topp, Committee of 
EvizaBetu M. Gosss, | Correspondence, 
Evetyn F. Masury, ) G.F. W.C. 

For tickets (which must be taken on or be- 
fore Monday, June 13th) and sleeping car 
reservations, apply to 

Messrs. Raymonp & Wuitcoms, 
2% Washington Street, Boston. 


Polynice 


e 
CURES 
RHEUMATISM, 
Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dys 
pepsia, and Kindred Dis- 
eases. 





Dad 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable suc- 
cess in Bellevue Hospital, New York ; 
Howard Hospital, Philadelphia; Mary- 
land and Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore; and in various other hos- 
pitals in the prominent cities. 


BD Pad 
What a Physician Says: . . 





Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 

The experiments made here at the hospital with 
the Polynice Oil, witnessed by me, having been 
very successful, I hereby recommend it in all 
cases of rheumatism. 

(Signed) DR. F. L. ROGER. 


POLYNICE OIL 


Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle 
Sent on receipt of price. 

Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid,for 10 cts. Address 

Leaflet Department, M. W. S. A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Spring and Summer Season. 


MONDAY, JNNE 6—ONE WEER. 
Stephens’ Romantiu Drama 


An Enemy to the King 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily atz2and8 P.M 








Just Published: 


In This Our World, 


By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
&* 


With a Photogravure Portrait. 16mo, cloth 
ornamental, $1.25. 


&* 


Mrs. Stetson’s verse, which Mr. Howells has 
called the best civic satire since the “Biglow 
Papers,” is known to the public only through the 
paper-covered editions which have appeared on 
the Coast. This new volume, revised and greatly 
enlarged, may be expected to bring her work 
for the first time. into general notice. Certainly 
the vigor, the verve, the deep moral earnestness, 
and the delightful humor and extraordinary 
talent for satire displayed in these poems have 
hardly been surpassed. 


ad 


For Circulars of Information Please 
Address 


Small, Maynard & 


Company, 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











HOOSA 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tuxxe 


ROUTE 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston for Troy, Aber, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer oat. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at yee 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 

Noy. 15, 1897. 


It is 
indeed 


a 
well 





equipped 
store, 
Having a most attractive line 
of Ladies’ Gloves, Shirt Waists 
in Silk and in Cotton, also 
Neckwear, and Veilings. In a most 
is this store of 








enviable location 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street 
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REMEMBRANCE. 
BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 


One night you touched the harp beside the 


stair, 
The harp that, long unfingered and un- 
strung, 
Had silent dreams of hours when it was 
young. 
And those who loved it blithe and frail and 
fair. 
Beneath your careless hand a faint, sweet 


air 

Leaped back to life, and t 
tongue 

Of loves forgot, and soft, the strings among, 


with tender 


The dying music lingered like a prayer. 
How long the harp had waited for your 
hand! 


So long my heart lay silent till youcame; 
How strangely sweet the strain you 
made to rise 
From each! And yet you cannot under- 
stand 
That now can neither ever be the same— 
Ah, love, ah, love, how slow the mu- 
sic dies! —Harper’s Magazine. 
aor oo 


“CONSIDER THR LILIES.” 


BY WILLIAM ¢. GANNETT. 


He hides within the lily 
A strong and tender care, 
That wins the earth-born atoms 
To glory of the air; 
He weaves the shining garments 
Unceasingly and still, 
Along the quiet waters, 
In niches of the hill. 


We linger at the vigil} 
With him who bent the knee 
To watch the old-time lilies 
In distant Galilee; 
And still the worship deepens 
And quickens into new, 
As brightening down the ages 
God’s secret thrilleth through. 


O toiler of the lily, 
Thy touch is in the man! 
No leaf that dawns to petal 
But hints the angel-plan. 
The flower horizons open! 
The blossom vaster shows! 
We hear thy wide world’s echo,— 
See how the lily grows! 


Shy yearnings of the savage, 
Unfolding thought by thought, 
To holy lives are lifted, 
To visions fair are wrought: 
The races rise and cluster, 
And evils fade and fall, 
Till chaos blooms to beauty, 
Thy purpose crowning all! 





THE MASON AND THE STONE. 


BY E. K. 


The stone lies foursquare in its place, 
Cold and blank and bare of grace. 
The sun shines on the barren square 
And wakes no life or beauty there. 


Bitter the blow of steel on stone, 
Bitter the granite’s grating groan: 
The mason’s cunning hand is set 
Upon the stone to smite and fret; 


And deeper as the chisel goes 

The beauty daily grows and grows, 

For lights and shades begin to fall 

About the carving on the wall, 

And angel-wings and faces leap as: ae 
Obedient to the chisel’s sweep; 

Flowers and fruits of paradise 

Beneath the fretful hammer rise, 

Until the house of God has grown 

More worthy through that carven stone. 


Thou, too, great Mason, hast forewilled 
That all the stones whereof Thou build 

Thy house not made with hands shall so 

In beauty as in suffering grow. 

The heart to which Thy tools are laid 

Shall never lack of sorrow’s shade, 

That from that background there may shine 


Outlines of beauty most divine. 
—Speaker. 


HE REPRESENTED HER. 


BY MRS, HARRIET SHAW TAYNTON. 








“You won’t grow strong-minded, like 
those new women, as they call ’em, will 
you?” 

“I guess not; but why do you hope I 
sha’n’t grow strong-minded?” 

“Oh, just because I don’t like that style 
of woman, and I can’t bear to think of 
my gentle little Marie getting spoiled by 
taking on their ways.” 

“Well, but Harry, dear, don’t you think 
that women ought to be represented at 
the polls?” 

‘Represented, yes. 
them, you know.” 

‘‘And will you represent me when we 
are married?” 

“Why, certainly I will.’ 

“But why not let us represent our- 
selves?” 

“Do you know, Marie, that sounds al- 
most like those strong - minded ones? 
When a woman begins to say ‘why’ to 
things, she isin danger. They nearly all 
of ’em begin that way, and just go on 
from bad to worse, saying ‘why, why, 
why? to everything. And you know it 
would be dreadful if my darling should 
get to be strong-minded, and lose the 
feminine sweetness that every man loves 
so much in a woman.”’ 


The men represent 


And so it was agreed, we may say 
sweetly settled, that she was not going to 
be strong-minded, that is, not any stronger 
than she found unavoidable, and he was 
going to represent her at the polls. 

Time went merrily on, and nothing 
| more was thought of it until a few weeks 
| after the wedding, when the first election 
| occurred. It happened to be State, county 
and municipal. When he sat down on 
election eve quietly to peruse his sample 
ballot, she moved a chair near him, and, 
to his astonishment, proposed to help him 
fix up his ticket. He explained to her 
how men don’t mean exactly that by 
“representing’’ women, they simply mean 
to vote, and that represents their wives 
just as it represents themselves. 

‘‘But Harry, my love, you area Dem- 
ocrat and I am a Republican; now you 
cannot represent a Republican by a Dem- 
ocratic ballot, any more than a man could 
represent you by casting a Republican 
ballot.” 

It was in the midst of the honeymoon, 
and her logic was pleasantly put, accom- 
panied by a winning smile. 

‘Now, which half of the officers will 
you vote for, and which half shall I mark 
for you?” she asked. 

A bright thought struck him. He would 
let her take the school directors, the 
pound man, the superintendent of streets, 
and a few others that he had no interest 
in, and that would leave him free to vote 
for governor, legislators, city councilmen, 
etc. 

He began by saying gracefully, ‘Now, 
of course, you want to vote for school 
directors and superintendent. Women 
are always interested in school matters, 
you know.” 

“I have no friends that want to be 
teachers, and no little brothers or sisters, 
so that Ido not feel a particular interest 
in them. What made you think I was 
interested in school officials?’’ 

‘*Women are always supposed to be in- 
terested in such things, you know,”’ said 
he. 

She was on the point of saying ‘‘Why?” 
when she remembered, and marked the 
school officials. In like manner they 
proceeded to the end of the ticket, he 
crossing the officers where he felt an in- 
terest, and she taking the others, he con- 
gratulating himself, the while, on being 
able to manage so well that keeping his 
promise of representing her was not going 
to be so very grinding on him after all. 

When they had reached the end, she 
produced a reserve ballot with which she 
had provided herself and copied the 
crosses, with the explanation that it would 
be needed for future reference, so that 
next time he might represent her by the 
votes he had this time chosen for himself, 
and vice versa. 

His eyes rolled in their sockets. Had 
he come to this? It annoyed him, there 
was no doubt, but he was an honest man, 
and he felt the justice of her demands; 
besides, how could he say anything disa- 
greeable when she was so pleasant? 
There was one hope left. She would very 
likely forget all about it before the next 
election. So he put the ticket demurely 
in his pocket when she had finished, and 
they went to dinner. 

On the morning of election day she 
searched his vest pocket to make sure 
that the marked ballot was there. 


Upon reaching the polls, he was ac- 
costed by his old friend Simpson, whose 
grandfather had been on good terms with 
his father, and whose father (a minister) 
had performed the ceremony for hima 
few weeks before. Simpson had set him 
up in business three years before, and had 
put him under obligation by a thousand 
little favors. 

Simpson met him, as he approached 
the polls, with a request to vote for a cer- 
tain man for school superintendent, be- 
cause his sister, a teacher in the depart- 
ment, had been at variance with the in- 
cumbent, and in the event of his reélec- 
tion she feared unfair treatment. 

What could he do? He might change 
that one and place a mark after her can- 
didate for some other office; but he did 
not know her choice, as she had not uni- 
formly followed the list of Republican 
nominees, 

While these things were revolving in 
his mind, Simon Brown, a neighbor and 
member of his lodge and his church, cried 
out: “Oh, here is brother Jones. We can 
depend on a vote from him.”’ 

And they all began at once: “You see, 
Jones, we want to elect Brier for road 
master because he is a friend of Brown’s, 
and if he is elected he will give him employ- 
ment whenever possible, and you know 
Brown needs a lift.”’ 

Jones looked at his ticket, 
in the family. Home in 
buzzed in his ears, 

That, too, was one of the offices he had 
given over to his wife. 

He resolved to present a bold front. 

“I promised,” he began, “to represent 
my wife’— 

“Wife!’ bawled out a half dozen in one 





| 
| 
| 


‘Sickness 
jeopardy,” 








breath, so nearly together that the last 
letters jumbled together sounded like one 
long word made up of ife-ife-ife! 
Undaunted, he proceeded to explain, 
but had not gone far before he was inter- 
rupted by Jake Tuller, nominally a worker 
at odd jobs, but who really stayed at 
home most of the time when not loafing 


'at the saloon and whittled out clothes- 


pins for his wife's use, while she did the 
washing that brought in the family rev- 
enue. 

“A fellow is always in trouble if he 
goes a-payin’ attention to the old hens,” 
said he, following it up with some hard 
terms which we will omit. 

“If there’s anything I hate the sight 
of,’ he continued, “it’s seein’ a woman 
tryin’ to grasp the great questions of pol- 
itics, a-tryin’ to make herself the equal of 
a man,” 

Jones had determined during the prog- 
ress of this discussion, of which he had 
heard scarcely a word, that he would go 
home and confer with his wife. By 
prompt action he could get back to vote 
with a little margin of time. 

He had hailed the street-car—was about 
to jump on, when he remembered she 
was not at home. ; 

She had gone, at his request, to visit a 
sick brother of his at the military station 
at Fort Point. She had disliked the 
thought of going to a place where there 
were sO many men, saying that she be- 
lieved she would rather go to the polls, 
especially if all the other women went 
also. It was impossible to see her. 

For once he wished he was not a mem- 
ber of the church. He wanted to use 
strong language and go back on his word. 

“T'll tell you what it is, fellows. From 
this minute I’m a woman suffragist, a 
rabid, rampant suffragist, 1 am. It’s the 
last job I want, this representing a woman 
at the polls—the very last—the very 
last—”’ 

As he disappeared into the booth they 
heard ‘The very last—the very last.’’— 
Selected, 





GRANT IN WIS FAMILY. 

General Horace Porter, in his book, 
“Campaigning with Grant,’ gives a 
graphic picture of the victorious general 
after Vicksburg, when his great fame was 
freshly made. Mrs, Grant and the two 
elder boys, Frederick and Ulysses, had 
come to visit him. The General and Mrs, 
Grant, Gen. Porter says, were devoted to 
each other, and used to spend the even- 
ings in a dim corner of the general’s 
quarters, holding each other’s hands; and 
if accidentally interrupted by a staff offi- 
cer, they would look as bashful as two 
young lovers, General Grant was a real 
companion to his children. On one occa- 
sion during this visit, when despatches 
were brought him, he was found in his 
shirt-sleeves, engaged in a rough-and- 
tumble wrestling match with his sons, 
When the staff officer appeared the boys 
had just tripped up the general, so that he 
received the despatches on his knees. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs, Stanton has written many good let- 
ters, but not one which I have read with 
so much thanksgiving as her letter to the 
late convention in Rochester, N. Y. What 
a glorious thing to keep up with the 
march of human progress through so 
many years! I am glad indeed to have 
Mrs. Stanton say: 

The coéperative idea will remodel codes 
and constitutions, creeds and catechisms, 
social customs and conventionalisms, the 
curriculums of schools and colleges; it will 
give a new sense of justice, liberty, and 
equality in all the relations of life. Those 
who have eyes to see recognize the fact 
that the period for all these fragmentary 
reforms isended. Agitation of the broader 
question of philosophical socialism is now 
in order, 

At the same sitting when I read this 
letter from Mrs, Stanton, with great joy, I 
read also an extract from a letter to the 
secretary of thé Brotherhood of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth written by Miss 
Frances E. Willard, not long before she 
died, in answer to an inquiry whether she 
would allow herself to be made an honor- 
ary member. She wrote: 

Of course I will be an honorary mem- 
ber. I believe in the things that Christian 
socialism stands for, and were I not tee- 
totally occupied, would go into the move- 
ment heart and soul; and indeed I have 
done so in public utterances for years. Oh, 
that I were young again, and it should 
have my life! Itis God’s way out of the 
wilderness and into the promised land, It 
is the very marrow and fatness of Christ’s 
gospel. It is Christianity applied. It 
means blessedness and salvation to the 
rich just as much as tothe poor. Well, 
we must live for it. Yours for the day of 
universal good-will. 

Then I took up another paper and read 
an extract from a letter written by Mrs. 
Edward Bellamy to friends inquiring 
about her husband. She wrote: 

His mind is as clear as ever, and it 
breaks my heart to hear him talk of his 





plans for his new book, which he knows 
full well he can never live to write. 

Acknowledgment of Mr. Bellamy’s noble 
work for the emancipation of womanhood 
is timely, now that he has just left us. 
For many years I have read much along 
this line, including Mr. George's books, 
and I do not hesitate to declare an ever- 
deepening conviction that Mr. Bellamy 
has taken the broadest ground, and that 
he has spoken the highest and best truth 
yet made known on sociology, and has 
presented the most hopeful outlook for 
the complete emancipation of women. 
His books are not simply the flowers of a 
mere dreamer of dreams, they are the 
ripe fruits of long and prayerful study, 
presented in the form of fiction to make 
them more easy and attractive. Every 
thoughtful person should be able to sepa- 
rate the speculative details of the possible 
workings of an untried industrial system 
from the principles which are only illus- 
trated by those details. Organization of 
industry, so that all may get the benefit 
of God’s great gifts to the race in inven- 
tion and discovery, we must surely have, 
but no one can foresee its exact forms. As 
John Stuart Mill said of the later socio- 
logical studies which he and his wife 
pursued together: 

The social problem of the future we 
considered to be, how to unite the greatest 
liberty of individual action with a com- 
mon ownership of the raw material of the 
globe, and an equal participation of all in 
the benefits of combined labor. 

If Mr. Bellamy had set out to illustrate 
this doctrine of Mills’, he could not 
have done it better than he has done. I 
suppose he was simply trying to illustrate 
the Golden Rule, put in practice in the 
great sphere of human industry. As a re- 
sult, he has presented, in his simple doc- 
trine, not only a radical cure for poverty 
and slums, but the most simple, natural 
preventive for unhappiness in marriage, 
defective children, unsatisfactory domes- 
tic service, political corruption, and lack 
of opportunity for individual taste and 
growth. He has shown the way to the 
greatest conceivable individual freedom 
and happiness. FRrANcEs E. Russe.t, 

St. Paul, Minn., May 23, 1898. 
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AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


The following is the full text of the 
decision rendered by the Appellate Court 
on Mrs, Church’s bequest for woman 
suffrage: 


At a term of the Appellate Court, begun 
and held at Ottawa, on Tuesday, the 
seventeenth day of May, in the year of 
our Lord, 1898, within and for the Second 
District of the State of Illinois: Present 
—The Hon. John D. Crabtree, Presiding 
Justice; Hon. Francis M. Wright, Justice; 
Hon. Dorrance Dibell, Justice; Chris- 
topher C, Duffy, Clerk; Charles J. Yockey, 
Sheriff. 

Be it remembered, that afterwards, to 
wit: On the 23d day of May, A. D., 1898, 
the opinion of the Court was filed in the 
Clerk’s office of said Court, in words and 
figures following, to-wit: 

WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON, JR. ) Error to 
No. 3275 vs. 20 - Appeal from 

CHARLES H. Litt Le, et al. \ Stephenson. 
No. 3275. 

OPINION BY CRABTREE, P. J. 


On March 10, 1895, Eliza H. Church 
died at Freeport, in said County of 
Stephenson, leaving a last will and testa- 
ment, which was duly proven and ad- 
mitted to record April 1, 1895; letters 
testamentary were issued thereon to 
Charles H. Little and Sarah C. Little, who 
were named as executors in the will, and 
who are the appellees here. 

The testatrix, by her will, disposed of a 
very considerable estate, and among other 
bequests and legacies, some of which were 
for charitable purposes, the 13th clause of 
the will provided as follows: 

**13. 1 give and bequeath to Lucy Stone, 
wife of Henry B. Blackwell, Abby W. 
May, sister of Samuel May, of Leicester, 
Mass., Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., son of 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, deceased, all resid- 
ing in Boston, Mass., or its suburbs, the 
sum of $8,000, to be used by them,accord- 
ing to their best judgment, for the attain- 
ment of woman suffrage in the United 
States of America. and its territories.” 

By the residuary clause in the will, all 
the estate of the testatrix not otherwise 
disposed of was given to Sarah C. Little, 
one of the appellees herein. 

It appears from the stipulation con- 
tained in the record that the testatrix 
left personal estate of the value of $40,- 
881.18, which was amply sufficient to pay 
all debts, legacies and bequests, including 
that provided for in the 13th clause of the 
will. Appellees proceeded to execute the 
will, and advanced so far therein that, on 
April 9, 1897, they presented to the county 
court of said Stephenson County their so- 
called final report, showing a substantial 
compliance with all the provisions of the 
will, except distribution to the residuary 
legatee, and the payment of the $8,000, 
mentioned in the 13th clause of the will. 
As to this last-mentioned bequest, the 
executors in their report make a state- 
ment as follows: 

“That said Lucy Stone and Abby W. 
May, two of the three persons named in 
said 13th clause of said will, to receive 
said bequest of $8,000, died before the 
death of the testatrix, and that said be- 
quest of $8,000 is lapsed and become a 
part of the residue of said estate, to be 
disposed of under the 33d clause of said 
will.”’ The 33d clause of the will was the 
residuary clause above mentioned. 











On July 3, 1897, appellant entered his 
appearance in the county court and filed 
objections to the report of the executors, 
in which, while admitting the death of 
said Lucy Stone and Abby W. May as 
stated in said report, he insisted that he 
was the sole survivor of the persons named 
in the 13th clause of the will, and as such 
survivor was entitled to the whole of the 
bequest therein mentioned. 

On a hearing in the county court it was 
held that the bequest in controversy was 
inoperative and void, and an order was 
entered directing the executors to pay the 
$8,000 to Sarah C. Little, the residuary 
legatee. From that order appellant pros- 
ecuted his appeal to the circuit court, 
where, upon a hearing de novo, the same 
result was reached and a similar order 
entered. 

Appellant brings the cause to this court, 
and assigns many errors upon the record, 
all of which, however, centre around the 
proposition, as to whether or not the 
circuit court erred in holding the bequest 
contained in the 13th clause of the will 
lapsed, inoperative, and void, and order- 
ing the $8,000, therein mentioned, paid 
over to the residuary legatee. 

Many written propositions were sub- 
mitted to the court to be held as the law 
of the case, and error is assigned upon 
the action of the court in holding and re- 
fusing the same. The assignment of error 
will not be considered. It was neither 
necessary nor proper to submit proposi- 
tions of law ina case of this character. It 
is only where the parties are entitled to a 
trial by jury, and, waiving that right, sub- 
mit the cause for trial by the court, that 
Section 41 of the Practice Act gives the 
right to submit written propositions to be 
held as law in the decision of the case, 
This section does not govern any case 
which must be tried by the court, with- 
out the intervention of a jury in the 
absence of agreement or consent by the 
parties. (Martin v. Martin, 170 IIl., 18.) 
As this was not a case in which the 
parties would be entitled to a jury trial, it 
follows that the submission of written 
propositions to be held as the law of the 
case was improper, and no error can be 
assigned as to the action of the court 
thereon. 

The real question for determination, 
and to which we have given careful con- 
sideration, is, was the bequest mentioned 
in the 13th clause of the will of such a 
character as to be upheld by a court of 
equity. And, if the answer be in the 
affirmative, the further question is pre- 
sented as to whether the legacy has 
lapsed by the death of two of the persons 
to whom it was given. The position of 
counsel for appellees, as we understand 
it, is: 1, That the bequest is not one for 
charitable purposes within the classes 
enumerated in the statute of 43 Elizabeth, 
Chapter 4, which is in force in this State, 
2, That the death of two of the trustees 
prevents the exercise of the power by the 
survivor. 3, That the bequest is unlimited 
in point of time as to its execution, and 
therefore void. 4, That the bequest is 
void because no beneficiaries are desig- 
nated who could enforce the execution of 
the trust. 

As to the first proposition, while it may 
be conceded the bequest in controversy 
does not fall strictly within the classes 
enumerated in the statute 43 Elizabeth, 
yetit by no means necessarily follows it 
may not be upheld as a charity. In the 
case of Ould v. Washington Hospital, 95 
U. S. (5 Otto) 303-316, it is shown that 
the validity of charitable bequests, and 
the jurisdiction of courts of equity in 
relation thereto, are not wholly dependent 
upon the statute above referred to. For, 
while the statute only enumerates twenty- 
one distinct charities, yet in the early 
English statutes and decisions of courts, 
there were forty-six specifications of 
pious and charitable uses recognized as 
within the protection of the law, in which 
were embraced all that were enumerated 
in the statute of Elizabeth. And the 
court say that ‘‘a charitable use, where 
neither law or public policy forbids, may 
be applied to almost anything that tends 
to promote the well doing and well being 
of social man.”’ (Citing Perry on Trusts, 
Sec. 687.) The court also quoted approv- 
ingly the following definition of a charity: 
‘*Whatever is given for the love of God, or 
the love of your neighbor, in the catholic 
and universal sense—given from these 
motives and to these ends, free from the 
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stain or taint of every consideration that 
is personal, private or selfish.” 

Viewing the bequest in this sense, why 
may it not be upheld as a charitable use? 


Evidently the testatrix regarded the 
attainment of woman suffrage in the 
United States and its territories with 

reat favor, and believed it to be for the 

enefit of her sex. In this belief she was 
sustained by a large number of eminent 
men and women in thiscountry. Tosuch 
an extent has the agitation upon this sub- 
ject been carried on that in several States 
of the Union equal suffrage has been 
granted to both sexes, and in a number of 
others, including this State, the right of 
suffrage has been conferred in a limited 
degree. Whether the attainment of the 
elective franchise by women to the extent 
enjoyed by men would be as beneficial in 
its results to society as its friends hope or 
believe, is not a question for us to con- 
sider. Upon this subject there are widely 
divergent opinions; but if the cause was 
dear to the heart of the testatrix, we see 
no reasou why she should not be permit- 
ted to devote a portion of her estate to its 
advancement. She believed it to be for 
the benefit of women, and for that pur- 
pose, and because of her interest in their 
welfare, and not from any selfish motive, 
she made the bequest in question. 

Counsel for appellees has called our at- 
tention to the case of Jackson v. Phillips 
etal., 14 Allen, 539, as an authority directly 
in point upon the proposition under dis- 
cussion. 

In that case the testator, by the 6th and 
8th clauses of his will, gave certain funds 
to Wendell Phillips, Lucy Stone, Henry 
B. Blackwell and Susan B. Anthony, to 
be expended by them at discretion “to 
secure the passage of laws granting wom- 
en, married or unmarried, the right to 
vote, to hold office, to hold, manage and 
devise property, and all other civil rights 
enjoyed by men.” 

it was held that the bequest was not for 
acharitable purpose, and the grounds of 
the decision appear to be that, as the ob- 
ject of the bequest was to effect a change 
in existing laws, which object could not 
be carried out except by changing the 
constitution, the bequest was.invalid. A 
very brief portion of the lengthy opinion 
delivered by the court in this case was 
devoted to the consideration of the 6th 
and Sth clauses of the will, while a long 
argument is made to uphold and sustain 
the 4th clause of the will, which madea 
bequest of $10,000 to William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Wendell Phillips and others named 
as trustees, to be expended by them ‘for 
the preparation and circulation of books, 
newspapers, and delivery of speeches, 
lectures, and such other means as, in 
their judgment, will create a public senti- 
ment that will put an end to slavery in 
this country.” ‘This bequest was held to 
be a valid charity, as was also a bequest 
of $2,000 to the same trustees, “to be ex- 
pended by them at their discretion, for 
the benefit of fugitive slaves who may 
escape from the slaveholding States of 
this infamous Union from time to time.” 
It is difficult to perceive why, under the 
laws which then existed as to slavery and 
fugitive slaves, the clauses last mentioned 
should have been held valid, and the one 
pertaining to woman suffrage held other- 
wise. Certainly there can be nothing 
against the policy of the law in allowing 
women to vote, inasmuch as the right has 
been granted in this State to the extent 
the constitution permits, in the election 
of school officers, and the statutes con- 
ferring such privilege have been upheld 
by the Supreme Court. (Plummer v. Yost, 
144 Ill. 68. Ackerman v. Henck, 147 
Ill. 514.) But even though a constitu- 
tional amendment be necessary before a 
complete right of suffrage may be con- 
ferred on women in this State, we see no 
reason for holding that the advocacy of a 
change of the organic law, in a proper 
way, and in the manner provided by that 
instrument itself, can be held as against 
public policy. In the evolution of the 
race, new conditions arise which the 
earlier lawmakers could not anticipate 
nor foresee. 

The 13th amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the United States was a radical 
change in the organic law, brought about 
by the growth and advancement of public 
sentiment on the slavery question, the 
agitation upon which subject had plunged 
the nation into civil war. No such pro- 
vision could have been incorporated into 
the constitution as originally adopted, 
and yet the time came when the great 
majority of our people believed in it, and 
acquiesced in it, as a wise and just change 
in the law. 5 

Who shall say what the future senti- 
ment of the people may be as to woman 
suffrage? As we have already said, the 
question as to whether this movement in 
behalf of women is wise or unwise is not 
one for our determination. The opinion 
of any individual member of this court, 
or of the whole court, upon that subject, 
is not to govern in the decision of the 





question before us. If the bequest in 
controversy is for a charitable use, either 
within the classes enumerated in the stat- 
ute 43 Elizabeth, or within the reason and 
principle of the statute it must be upheld. 

“It is well settled that any purpose is 
charitable, in the legal sense of the word, 
which is within the principle and reason 
of this statute, although not expressly 
named in it; and many objects have been 
upheld as charities, which the statute 
neither mentions nor distinctly refers to.” 
Jackson v. Phillips, et al., supra. Numer- 
ous instances might be given in illustra- 
tration of this doctrine, but we shall take 
time to refer only to a few. 

In the case of Haines v. Allen, 78 Ind. 
100, a bequest of $1,000 was made to cer- 
tain trustees ‘‘to be put at interest, and 
the interest to be appropriated, annually, 
to the suppression of manufacturing, sell- 
ing or using intoxicating liquors.” And 
the bequest was upheld as a valid charita- 
ble trust. In delivering the opinion of 
the Court, Bicknell, J., says: ‘Preventing 
the use of intoxicating liquors, regarded 
as a means of promoting individual and 
social welfare, may be deemed a proper 
subject of charitable bequest, and whether 
the object shall be sought by the distribu- 
tion of documents, or by lectures, or by 
other reasonable and appropriate means, 
is a matter within the discretion of the 
trustees.”’ 

In a recent English case (1895) In re 
Foreaux, 2 Ch. 601, it was decided that a 
society having for its object the total 
abolition of the practice of vivisection, is 
a charity within the legal meaning of the 
word charity, as being a lawful associa- 
tion formed with the intention of benefit- 
ing society, although the purpose of the 
bequest involved the repeal of an act of 
Parliament, And in the opinion it is 
said: “The purpose of these societies, 
whether they are right or wrong in the 
opinions they hold, is ‘charitable in the 
legal sense of the term. The intention is 
to benefit the community. Whether, if 
they achieved their object, the community 
would in fact be benefited, is a question 
on which I think the Court is not required 
to express an opinion.”’ 

In the case of Hutchins v. George, 44 
N. J. Eq. 124, the Court had under con- 
sideration the validity of a bequest to 
Henry George, “in sacred trust for the 
express purpose of spreading the light on 
social and political liberty and justice in 
these United States of America, by means 
of the gratuitous, wise, efficient, and 
economically conducted distribution, all 
over the land, of said George’s publica- 
tions on the all-important land question 
and cognate subjects, including his ‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty,’ his replies to the criti. 
cism thereon, his ‘Problems of the Times,’ 
and any other of his books and pamphlets 
which he may think it wise and proper to 
gratuitously distribute in this country.” 

As is well known, these books of Mr. 
George contain arguments favoring the 
most radical changes in the laws relating 
to property, and denouncing the private 
ownership of land as robbery and a crime. 
The vice-chancellor refused to uphold this 
bequest as a charitable use, upon the 
ground that the courts ought not to give 
their aid and sanction to the distribution 
of literature which denounces as robbery, 
as a crime, an immense proportion of the 
judicial determinations of the higher 
courts protecting private ownership in 
land. 

He said that had Mr. George confined 
himself to endeavoring by argument to 
make his readers believe in the expedi- 
ency of abolishing private ownership in 
land, he would have sustained the gift as 
a charitable trust, though it were for the 
purpose of effecting a change in the exist- 
ing laws, because not to sustain it would 
be aiming a blow at the liberty of speech 
and the freedom of discussion, and in this 
respect he reached a far different conclu- 
sion from that arrived at in Jackson v. 
Phillips, supra, which he commented on 
and discussed. 

But when the case came before the 
Court of Errors and Appeals, the decree 
of ‘the vice-chancellor was reversed, and 
the bequest was sustained as a valid char- 
itable trust. (George v. Braddock, 46 N. 
J. Eq. 7578. C. 14 Am, State Rep. 754.) 
In the able opinion delivered by Beasley, 
C. J., it is shown that the grounds upon 
which the vice-chancellor placed his deci- 
sion are clearly untenable. In speaking 
of the writings of Mr. George, then under 
consideration, the learned Chief-Justice 
says: ‘*What these writings are calculated, 
and were intended to effect, is to cause 
the repeal, in a legitimate mode, of the 
laws at present regulating the title to 
land and the substitution of a different 
system. It would seem to be quite out of 
the question for this court to declare that 
such an endeavor is opposed to the law, 
for it is simply a proposition to alter the 
law according to the law. The charitable 
uses created in this will must be sus- 
tained.” 

Here, then, we have three cases in 
which bequests have been sustained as 


charitable uses, although it is clear 
neither of them was within the classes 
enumerated by the statute of Elizabeth, 
yet they are upheld because they are 
within the principle and reason of the 
statute. We prefer to follow these cases 
rather than that of Jackson v. Phillips, 


supra. 

Within the broad definition of a charity 
above given, we think the bequest in con- 
troversy in this case must be upheld and 
sustained as such. 

As to the point that, because two of the 
trustees named in the will are now de- 
ceased, the survivor has no power to act 
and is not entitled to the fund, we think 
the position untenable. Counsel for ap- 
pellee concede that if the bequest creates 
a charitable use, of such a nature thata 
court of equity can supervise its adminis- 
tration, then the death of all, or a part, of 
the trustees, would not cause a failure of 
the bequest. We have reached the con- 
clusion that there is here such a char- 
itable use, and the law is well settled 
that, in such a case, where trustees capa- 
ble of taking the legal estate were origi- 
nally appointed, and the case was thus 
brought within the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery, that Court will supply 
any defect which may arise in conse- 
quence of the death, or disability, or re- 
fusal of the trustees to act. (Haines v. 
Allen et al., 78 Ind. 100. Crime Excrs. v. 
Harmon, 55 Ind. 198. 2 Story’s Eq. Jur. 
(8 Ed.) 382, par. 1166.) 

As to the objection that the bequest is 
unlimited in point of time as to its execu- 
tion, and therefore void, it is a sufficient 
answer to say that the rule against per- 
petuities does not apply to charitable be- 
quests. But we cannot see that the be- 
quest in controversy in any way violates 
the rule against perpetuities. The trus- 
tees were given the power, and it was evi- 
dently the intention of the testatrix that 
they should expend the fund during their 
lives or that of the survivor of them. 
Certainly nothing in the will sought to tie 
up the fund for a longer period than the 
lives of the trustees then in being, and 
hence there was no violation of the rule 
against perpetuities. 

The only remaining proposition is that 
the bequest is void because there are no 
beneficiaries named who could enforce 
the execution of the trust. 

We regard the position as unsound. 
The persons whom the testatrix intended 
to benefit were undoubtedly the women 
of the United States and its territories 
who do not now enjoy the right of suf- 
frage. 

This is a class of persons numerous and 
distinct. Should the trustee fail or neg- 
lect to apply the fund properly for the 
perpen designated in the bequest, the 
eirs of the testatrix, the residuary lega- 
tee, or any person interested in the cause 
of woman suffrage, could, in our opinion, 
put into operation the machinery of a 
court of equity to enforce the trust. 
On a careful consideration of the whole 
case, we are satisfied that the order of the 
Circuit Court was erroneous and must be 
reversed, with directions to enter an order 
that the bequest of $8,000 be paid to 
appellant. 
Order reversed, and cause remanded 
with directions. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS. as 
Seconp DIstTRICT. ama 


I, Christopher C. Duffy, Clerk of the 

Appellate Court, in and for said Second 

District of the State of Illinois, and keeper 

of the records and seal thereof, Do HEREBY 

CERTIFY that the foregoing is a true copy 

of the opinion of the said Appellate Court 

in the above entitled cause, of record in 
my office. 

In testimony whereof, I hereunto set 
my hand and affix the seal of the 
said Appellate Court, at Ottawa, 

(SEAL) this 23d day of May, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight 

hundred and ninety-eight. 
Cc. C. Durry, 
Clerk of the Appellate Court. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW JERSEY NOTES. 


Passaic, N. J., May 16, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A National and State Woman Suffrage 
Conference was held in Orange, N. J., 
May 6 and 7. This was an important 
event in the history of the movement in 
New Jersey. National, State and local 
societies were represented, and Union 
Hall well filled. 

The platform under the direction of 
Mrs. R. C. Browning was a marvel of 
beauty, with its profusion of dogwood and 
variegated tulips, and the suffrage color 
was everywhere conspicuous, while the 
American flag with its graceful folds 
added enthusiasm and significance. 

Miss Mary G. Hay presided, and made 
the opening address, calling attention to 
the gains of the last quarter of a century, 
and stating that the object of these con- 
ferences was to crystallize sentiment into 
organized effort. 

tev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell rep- 
resented the noble pioneers of the cause, 
and spoke on ‘‘Woman’s Place in Civiliza- 
tion.”’ She deprecated the war, and be- 
lieved that if the President and the Queen 
Regent could have met and talked over 
matters without interference, they would 
have given liberty to Cuba without loss 
of blood or honor. 

Professor Homer B. Sprague, speaking 
on “Education and Suffrage,’’ made a 
strong plea for the ballot for the time 
coming when “the brain, not the arm, the 
thinker, not the worker,’’ was to rule. 
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find the most complete system of Baths in America. 
proof building and cosey homelike cottages, 


There you will 
Magnificent fire- 


See what Harper’s Magazine says of it:~ 


The most completely appointed Sanatorium in thi i 
m in this country is the one at Dansville, N 
where all forms of baths and other appliances are employed, besides many others not seston 


” 


belonging to hydro-therapy, as thermo-electric baths, Roman and Turkish baths to produce 


tions, with many European spas. 


py etc., etc., massage, the admirable lomi-lomi, and various uses of electricit 
's a place not unworthy to be compared, in respect of its appointments and accommoda. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of Description. Address 


Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansvitie, N.Y. 
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questions affecting national, State, and 
local matters on which all should be in. 
formed, and offered a resolution advocat- 
ing @ restricted suffrage, requiring a 
knowledge of the English language, geog- 
raphy, history, and the civil government 
of the United States. 

Interesting addresses were given by Dr, 
C. V. Luther, of South Orange, on ‘‘Does 
the Professional Woman Need the Ballot?” 
and Mrs, Isabella H. Demarest, of Closter, 
corresponding secretary of the New 
Jersey W. C. T. U., on “Does the Tax- 
Paying Woman Need It?”’ 

Mrs. Marianna W. Chapman, president 
of the New York State W. S. A., spoke on 
“Women in ’48 and '98,” showing the 
advance made since the early days. 

Mrs. Marion Couthouy Smith repre- 
sented the local societies, and answered the 
question “‘Is Woman Suffrage Right?” 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, president of 
the New Jersey W. 8. A., and vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
read her farce, entitled “The Judgment 
of Minerva,” written to show the illogical 
attitude of anti-suffragists. 

The prominent national speakers were 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, chairman of 
the National American Organizing Com- 
mittee, and Rev. Anna H. Shaw. Mrs. 
Catt spoke on “The True Democracy,” 
also, the second afternoon, on ‘How May 
We Win the Suffrage?” Rev. Anna Shaw 
took charge of a ‘‘question-box,”’ which 
proved an interesting feature, and de- 
livered a stirring address. 

Delightful music was interspersed by 
resident artists. ‘‘My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee,” and “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” were sung with a heartiness 
that stirred the audience. 

Great credit is due to the women of 
Essex County, especially to Mrs. M. 
Graham Sexton, chairman of arrange- 
ments, for the success of the Conference. 

ALICE C, ANGELL, 
Sec. New Jersey W. 8S. A. 
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ARKANSAS. 





LitrLe Rock, Ark., May 21, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

“All things come to those who wait.” 
It may be so, but the waiting is tedious 
when it extends to years, and many have 
been obliged to finish their “waiting” in 
the spirit, their bodies having worn out 
through stretch of time. 

The Arkansas Gazette is the oldest and 
most prominent daily journal in our 
State, being now in its 79th year. I send 
you the enclosed editorial, which appears 
in to-day’s issue. It is the first woman’s 
rights editorial that has ever illumined 
its venerable pages: 

An election occurs to-day for two direc- 
tors of the Little Rock school district. 
As little as has been said about it, no 
more important election will occur during 
the present year, so far as the immediate 
relation it has to our people. These 
school directors are expected to look after 
the welfare of ourcommon schools. They 
are the pride of our city. Every parent 
is interested in the election of the right 
men to these positions. It is a pity that 
the mothers of our youth are not per- 
mitted to vote at these elections. If they 
were, and could be represented on the 
board by one of their own number, there 
would seldom be a mistake in the selec- 
tion of the right persons. 

I will sit me down and wait, till “the 
missing link’? comes round. 

KATE CUNNINGHAM. 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page, 








Tue RistnG Sun Stove Po.isu factory 
at Canton, Mass., takes the entire product 
of a large box factory located near the 
works. Eight hundred cords of lumber 
were made into Rising SuN STOVE Po.LisH 
boxes last year. 


CATARRH, like scrofula, is a disease of 
the blood and may be cured by purifying 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address ‘ 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M, D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE:, 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 














The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. . 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
rong Laboratory courses in all departments. 
nee ee one Quizze. CLANA MAR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. thee 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M.D. 


Can be consulted at his office 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from 8 to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE, 


IN WINTER — 


TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, “ 
GARDNER, “ 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, N. H., 
NASHUA, “ 
MANCHESTER, * 
CONCORD, “ 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland 
Station, New England R. R., 7.02 a M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘“ City of Lowell” or “ City 
of Worcester,” due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, 
Cabin berths free. Meals a 14 carte. 











Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
Sale at all principal ticket offices. 
Ask the ticket agent for information. 


A. R. BABCOCK,Gen’] Passr Agt., Boston, 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 1o0c. 
‘*The Yellow Ribbon,” a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo, 
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KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 


The kindergarten teachers of Chicago 
complain that they are unjustly discrimi- 
nated against by the refusal of the school 
board to grant them the advance they | 





The Roval is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


asked in their salaries. 


teachers, and they think they are entitled 
to one also. 

After much discussion it has finally 
been decided by the School Board of 


Watertown, Mass., that women teachers | 
may wear their bicycle costumes if they 


choose, 


An effort has been made in Salem, 


Mass., to secure the appointment of a 
woman on the board of trustees of the 
Plummer Farm School, but without suc- 
cess. Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods writes 
in the Salem Observer: 

Think of a man in this century saying 
that “it would not be wise” to put a wo- 
man on the board of the trustees of the 
Plummer Farm School, built by a woman's 
generous legacies and presided over in its 
educational department by a woman, 
‘because the other trustees might not like 
it! If they only knew it, the pupils, the 
teachers, and even the county, would bea 
little better off for such supervision. In 
several organizations in this State, and in 
one or two in Salem, we have one woman 
on administrative boards with a large 
number of men, and the result has been 
most satisfactory. For several years it 
has been the writer's privilege to confer 
with fifteen gentlemen on a board where 
she has been the only one of her sex, and 
nothing could surpass their courtesy. 

A good Scotchwoman was wont to say 
to her children: ‘When you feel that you 
are doing right, stand alone, if you stand 
on Mount Pisgah, but stand.” Nothing 
good or great was ever done by cowards, 
in social or municipal life. A few years 
hence, how strange it will seem to the 
children of another generation to read the 
following: 

“In 1808 a movement was made to have 
some women fill vacancies on the Board 
of Trustees of the Plummer Farm School, 
an institution built with a woman’s money 
for the education of boys. The mayor 
was applied to, but although the senior 
trustee heartily approved, and such a 
movement was desired by the teacher, a 
cultivated woman, the matter was op- 
posed, and a man given the position. 
This decision is remarkable, inasmuch as 
very few of the trustees visit the institu- 
tion save on the occasion of the annual 
dinner, and consequently they can know 
very little about the interior work of the 
school. It is peculiar indeed that our 
ancestors in New England could be so 
short-sighted.” 

New Orleans has a fine system of night 
schools not under the charge of the school 
board. The students are poor boys and 
men from ten to forty years of age, and 
sometimes even older. They are givena 
thorough training in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, mechanical drawing, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. Every effort is 
then used to help them to situations. 
These schools were tounded by Miss 
Sophie B. Wright. Miss Wright gradu- 
ated from the New Orleans High School 
at fourteen years of age, and immediately 
began teaching. Her first class consisted 
of one pupil who paid fifty cents a month, 
but the class grew rapidly. Miss Wright 
is now principal of the Home Institute for 
Girls, at the corner of Camp and Robin 
streets, and ranks among the foremost 
educators of Mew Orleans. She has been 
president of the Woman’s Club of that 
city for some time, and under her leader- 
ship the club is organizing a series of 
night schools for women and factory girls 
who wish to secure a good business train- 
ing. Miss Wright has just refused a re- 
election to the presidency of the Woman's 
Club, and has accepted instead the presi- 
dency of the Council of Women of New 
Orleans. 

A “Domestic Science Building’’ was re- 
cently dedicated at Hampton Institute, 
which affords every facility for training in 
agricultural, horticultural and domestic 
arts. <A large number of friends from the 
North attended the dedication. They 
went through the different schools and 
shops, saw classes in almost everything, 
and at noon watched the battalion form 
and march to dinner under its two flags, 
the blue and white of the school and the 
red, white and blue of the nation. One of 
them wrote to the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican: 

A visit to the Whittier primary school, 
where over 300 young negro children are 
gathered from the vicinity, stirred the 
emotions of the visitors in various ways. 
Little black tots in the kindergarten, 
solemnly stitching away with their bright 
threads, would suddenly burst into a white 
ivory smile over some hidden joke or at 
some particularly amusing visitor; chil- 
dren in neat costumes or grotesque misfits 
went through the evolutions of their gym- 
nastic exercises, one small boy marking 
time with feet incased in woman’s shoes 
much worn and many sizes too large, and 
supplemented with gaiters equally out of 
proportion. Up in the old-time attic of 
the building was found a room full of 
benches, and there young boys were busy 
with their manual training. In a room 


opposite twenty or more young girls were 
serving tea and little cakes that they had 
made, to the relatives and friends visiting 
them and to their guests from abroad. 


“The most influential young woman in 


An advance was | 
granted to the grammar and primary | 
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Chicago is the public school teacher,” says 
a writer in the Chicago Advance. ‘‘Not 
being permitted to use the rod in the 
schoolroom, she has been compelled to 
study and practice persuasion until she 
has made it a great art. I have known 
some of these young ladies capture young 
men with an ease and grace which made 
one want to inquire into the method, And 
in bringing the authorities around to their 
wishes they have even greater skill. They 
ask for whatever they want. They wanted 
a pension bill, and laid siege to mayors, 
aldermen, editors, prominent citizens, 
governors, and legislators, until they got 
it. Then they wanted higher salaries in 
order to pay the per cent. under the pen- 
sion law, and again they laid siege to all 
the influence buttoned up under a man’s 
coat. And again they have succeeded. 
They are now the best-paid women in 
Chicago. But then what a lot of relatives 
most of them support! for they are gen- 
erosity itself.’ 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


A young Armenian, who is taking a 
three months’ course at a cooking school 
in Boston, wants to work for his board in 
a family in or near this city, until he 
finishes his course, The lessons are given 
in the afternoon, and he could work dur- 
ing the morning and evening. After com- 
pleting the course at the cooking school, 
he could remain in the same family for 
wages, if desired. He speaks English, 
and has good recommendations. Address 
Mr. D. R. Hagopian, Old Colony Chapel, 
66 Tyler Street, Boston. 

Another young Armenian, speaking 
English well, and with a good recommen- 
dation from Dr. Barnum, of Harpoot, 
wants to study dentistry, and would be 
glad to earn his board by working morn- 
ings and evenings in a family in any city 
where there is a dental school. Address 
C. H. C., 7 Plant Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 


OUR BROOKLYN LETTER. 


Brookiyn, N. Y., May 27, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Annual Meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association was held on 
May 21, and the following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Martha H. Hoop- 
er; honorary vice-president, Mrs. Anna C. 
Field; first vice-president, Mrs. Cornelia 
K. Hood; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Julia O. Perry; third vice-president, Mrs. 
Cornelia H. Cary; recording secretary, 
Miss Charlotte Chapman; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Mary H. Loines; treasurer, 
Mrs. Abbie L. Ham; auditor, Miss A. E. 
Cameron. 

The new president later will call the 
board together, and from the members of 
the society, chairmen will be elected to 
take charge of the programme for each 
monthly meeting, the general topic being 
assigned, and each chairman in turn will 
select members for her committee. In 
this way it is expected to increase the 
active interest in the society. It is for 
this reason, also, that a rotation in office 
is strongly advocated in the Association. 
Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, who has filled the 
position of president so acceptably for 
three years, gives place to one of the 
newer members, Mrs. Martha H. Hooper, 
wife of Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, director 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, known over the land for its edu- 
cational work, It is also a great pleasure 
to welcome to the ranks of the suffrage 
workers Miss Charlotte Chapman, the 
younger daughter of our honored State 
president. After the election, Mrs. Mari- 
ana W. Chapman gave a report of the 
mid-year meeting at Elmira of the N. Y. 
State Woman Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Mary H. Loines called the atten- 
tion of the members to the work they 
could do in August for school suffrage by 
educating the women in the towns and 
villages of New York State to vote for 








school trustees. Women vote on the same 
basis as men: 

First, if they have children of school 
age. 

Second, if they hire a residence. 

Third, if they pay taxes on fifty dollars’ 
worth of real estate or personal property. 

The elections take place either the first 
Tuesday evening or first Wednesday after- 
noon of August, according to the grade of 
the school. Unless there is something of 
special importance, both men and women 
are apt to neglect this election as unim- 
portant, and it is just here where the city 
people, who have no vote, and those who 
have, can do effective work in organizing 
the people, particularly the women in 
country places where they are spending 
the vacation, to vote for school trustees 
and elect women if they can find those 
who are better for the office than some of 
the men. 

Mary H. Lotnes, Cor. Sec. 





SOUTH DAKOTA NOTES. 


PIERRE, S. D., May 22, 1898, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The women of this progressive little 
city are themselves progressive. We have 
three women’s literary clubs. Among our 
residents we have one regularly ordained 
woman minister, four practising women 
physicians, a woman county superintend- 
ent of public schools, and another woman 
superintendent of the city schools. All 
the teachers employed here are women. 
Two members of the Board of Education 
are women. The clerk of the Supreme 
Court is a woman, Several business es- 
tablishments are owned, and in some cases 
conducted, by women. Two-thirds of the 
homes of Pierre are entered upon the tax 
lists as owned by women. 

The local suffrage club recently made a 
canvass of the city to ascertain the 
strength of the sentiment in favor of equal 
suffrage among the women, as we are 
often told that ‘‘when the majority of 
women want suffrage the right will be 
giventhem.’’ The committee interviewed 
332 women. Of this number 240 ex- 
pressed themselves as desiring the woman 
suffrage amendment made to our consti- 
tution. Sixty-six said they were indiffer- 
ent concerning it; twenty-six said they 
were opposed to it. The canvass devel- 
oped the fact that we have nearly ten 
women in favor of suffrage to one op- 
posed. We hope our voters will be influ- 
enced by the wishes of the majority in 
this case. We earnestly recommend this 
method of agitating the subject to work- 
ers in other places. 

Literature was distributed with refer- 
ence to especial needs, and many women 
gave an opinion upon one side or the 
other who perhaps had never talked the 
matter over with any one before. Those 
who declare themselves indifferent can 
not be counted as upon either side. At 
the last school election, although there 
was no competition nor issue to arouse 
interest and the day was unpleasant, a 
large per cent. of women voted, in order 
to show that they valued the right of suf- 
frage. 

A company of infantry and a company 
of cavalry soldiers have just gone from 
Pierre. The women they leave behind 
them will smother their heartaches and 
serve their country by carrying on the 
business of the family and community as 
faithfully as will those who have gone to 
the war. A number of patriotic appli- 
cants for admission to military service 
were rejected because of physical disa- 
bility, yet they will not be disfranchised. 

All these things are evidence that adult, 
intelligent women should have full pow- 
ers of citizenship. JANE R. BREEDEN. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


BROOKLINE.—The annual meeting of the 
Equal Suffrage Association was held last 
Tuesday afternoon in the parlors of Mrs. 
Barthold Schlesinger. There was a large 
attendance. Much interest was shown in 
an address by Prof. Eugene Wambaugh of 
Harvard University, on “The Present 
Scope of Government.”’ 


ALLSTON AND Bricguton.—The Equal 
Suffrage League of Ward 25 held _ its 
annual meeting at the house of Miss 
Clara E. Matchett, No. 12 Gardner Street, 
Allston, on Wednesday, June 1. After 
transaction of business, addresses were 
made by Henry B. Blackwell and Rev. 
Mr. Winship. Mrs. Lyman stated that 
the candidates for the Legislature are 
always interviewed by the women of Ward 
25 in advance of their nomination, and 
have voted for woman suffrage every year. 
Lucy Stone’s ‘Gains of Forty Years” were 
distributed, petitions were circulated, and 
new members enrolled. 


West Newrton.—A parlor meeting was 
held on Friday afternoon, May 20, by the 
League, at the residence of Mrs. Marion 
Fairbank Stetson, on Fountain Street. A 
remonstrant meeting having been held in 
that neighborhood recently, invitations 
were sent to a number of ladies who are 
indifferent or opposed, asking them to 
come and hear the arguments for the 
affirmative. A few attended, but most of 
those present were already in favor. Mrs, 





Esther F. Boland, of South Boston, and 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of Dorchester, 
were the principal speakers. Mrs. Shaw, 
of Brookline, and Mr. Nathaniel T, Allen, 
also spoke briefly. Some of the objections 
of the remonstrants were reported by a 
lady who had been at their meeting, but 
these did not seem to the audience to 
have much weight. Mrs, Carrie Anders 
entertained Mrs. Boland and Mr. Black- 
well at her beautiful home, and accom- 
panied them to the meeting. Mrs. E. L. 
N. Walton, as president of the Newton 
W. S. League, introduced the speakers. 
It was a very enjoyable and encouraging 
meeting. 


Suaron.—A Prize Speaking Suffrage 
Contest was held in the Town Hall, May 25, 
under the auspices of the League. A large 
audience attended, notwithstanding rain. 
The admission fee was ten cents to defray 
expenses. In the absence of Mrs. E. M. 
Bowman, president of the League, Mr. 
Geo, Kempton presided. The chairman 
stated the object of the contest to be two- 
fold; it was adopted for the first time in 
this State, so far as advised, as one form 
of propaganda work to promote equal suf- 
frage. The Prize Medal Contests, sus- 
tained for several years by the generosity 
of the late W. J. Demorest, of New York, 
had accomplished much for temperance; 
and Prize Speaking Contests, not confined 
to medals, might be adopted in other 
towns in the interest of suffrage. 2. The 
benefit to be derived by young people 
through declaiming in public. Not only 
may the recitations interest the contest- 
ants in the suffrage cause, but the experi- 
ence thus acquired by them in public 
speaking will be of advantage through 
life, no matter what their occupation or 
profession may be. 

The committee arranged a programme 
with ten contestants—six girls and four 
lads—with subjects to be announced by 
the chairman, All were present except 
one, who was prevented by illness. The 
contestants made their own selections for 
recitation from “The Yellow Ribbon 
Speaker.”” To avoid criticism as to par- 
tiality, the committee selected the judges 
from out of town—Mrs, E. R. Sumner, 
president of the Alliance; Mr. J. S. Per- 
kins, superintendent of public schools; 
and Miss Ellen Clarke, principal of the 
Eliot School, all of Canton. Solos were 
finely rendered by Mrs. Sawtelle, also a 
piano duet by Miss Remick and Mrs, 
Copeland; and a song in concert by the 
contestants. The charman submitted 
pungent remarks on the advance made by 
women and the injustice of withholding 
full suffrage. The judges reported unani- 
mously that Miss Eva Cook was entitled 
to the first prize ($5) and Master Clarence 
Long to the second ($2), which was re- 
ceived with applause. Several other 
contestants also rendered their pieces 
very acceptably. The prizes were pre- 
sented with remarks, and the other seven 
contestants each received $1 in recogni- 
tion of their interest and endeavor. The 
chairman reminded the audience of the 
opportunity to enlist in the suffrage cause 
through the local League, at fifty cents 
per year, and also the low subscription 
price of the Woman’s Column. The ex- 
ercises closed with the singing of ‘*Amer- 
ica” by the audience. We trust that this 
first contest will inspire other Leagues 
to do likewise. H. 


WINCHESTER.—The tenth annual meet- 
ing of the League was held recently with 
Mrs. H. E. Freethy. The yearly report of 
the secretary showed the League to be in 
a prosperous condition, with an increased 
membership. The committee appointed 
to revise the constitution recommended 
several changes, which were adopted. 
The name was changed to ‘Winchester 
Equal Suffrage League.”’ It was decided 
to change the time of holding the an- 
nual meeting for the election of officers 
and other business from May to Novem- 
ber, in order to bring it near the time of 
the annual meeting of the State Associa- 


tion to which it is auxiliary. The officers [ 


elected for the ensuing year were as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs, Lydia L. Blood; 
lst v'ce-president, Mrs. Pleasantine C. 
Wilson; 2d vice-president, Mrs. M. A. L. 
Stephens; 38d vice-president, Mrs. Almira 
A. Rowe; secretary, Mrs. Harriett E. 
Freethy; treasurer, Miss Irene B. Bedell; 
executive committee, Miss Delia Whitney, 
Miss Annie C. Nowell, Mrs. Lydia M. 
Holbrook. These officers together will 
constitute an Executive Board whose 
duty will be to devise plans for the in- 
terest of the cause. After the business, 
Mrs. Freethy, assisted by young ladies, 
served refreshments, and a social hour 
followed. Meetings will be discontinued 
during the summer, but personal work 
should not cease until victory is won. 
L. L. B. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The attraction for the 
coming week is the romantic drama, “An 
Enemy to the King,’’ written by Robert 
N. Stephens for Mr. Edward Sothern. It 
deals with the adventures of Sieur de la 
Tourvoire during the religious war of the 
16th century between Henry of Navarre 
and Henry III, of France, and presents 
most exciting and interesting incidents. 
The cast will be :Ernanton De Launay, J. 
Hf. Gilmour; Claude de la Chartre, Wil- 
liam Humphrey; Guillaume Montignac, 
Charles Mackay; Vicomte De Berquin, J. 
L. Seeley; Blaise Tripault, Horace Lewis; 
Pinto, Robert Hall; Gilles Barbemouche, 
Edward Wade; Antoine, William Chas. 
Masson; Jacques, N. H. Fowler; Francois, 
Lindsay Morison; Pierre, Edward Bart- 
lett; Hugo, Louis Lytton; Rougin, A. W. 
Purcell; Godeau, David De Wolf; Julie De 
Varion, Lillian Lawrence; Jeannotte, 
Frances Drake; Giralda, Maude Odell; 
Bribri, Mary Sanders; Marianne, Lizzie 
Morgan. William Gillette’s laughable 
comedy, ‘‘All the Comforts of Home,” 
will follow. 





The Sorosis Shoe 


An Innocent Act Has Caused a 
Worthy Lady Much Trouble. 


From a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand often comes a great tempest, carry- 
ing unforeseen trouble in its path. And 
likewise a little incident, unimportant in 
itself, has been magnified into a contest 
which has set thousands of well-meaning 
people by the ears, and brought the 
Sorosis Club of the different sections of 
the country into a certain prominence no 
one had ever known since the name Soro- 
sis first became familiar to the public by 
the founding of the famous Woman’s 
Club in New York twenty years ago. All 
this came about through an innocent act 
of Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, the president of 
Sorosis Club, in using the club paper for 
a note to a shoe firm recommending a new 
shoe named in honor of the club. The 
note read as follows: 

My Dear Sirs—I am wearing the 
Sorosis shoes you so kindly sent me. 
You will remember that when I talked 
with you about giving the shoe the name 
“Sorosis,’’ I told you that in order to 
carry this name it must be the finest, the 
best shoe ever made in this country. 
From what you said I thought it would 
be, and am happy to write you that I am 
not disappointed. A more comfortable, 
a more beautiful, or as perfect shoe I 
have never worn or seen. 

On the above being printed in an adver- 
tisement Mrs. Hall was accused of using 
her name as the club president to secure 
shoes without price. 

But Mrs. Hall was not consulted as to 
the facts, and the more prominently Soro- 
sis shoes were advertised the more bitter 
become the feeling and comments of the 
club members against her. 

Mrs. Hall’s health was affected by these 
criticisms, and she was also greatly an- 
noyed by a thousand and one applications 
from manufacturers of all sorts of articles 
in common use, to allow the name Sorosis 
to be used as a trademark for their goods, 
These requests were not granted, as she 
had no authority to grant the right to use 
a trademark name in which she herself 
had no ownership, But the nuisance was 
not abated, and may still continue. 

In justice to Mrs. Hall, the truth should 
be known, and it comes partly through 
A. E. Little & Co., of Lynn, Mass., the 
makers of the now famous shoe, 

In the first place, Mrs. Hall paid for the 
shoes, and did not receive them as a gift; 
second, her endorsement was meant to be 
a purely private matter on her part; third, 
she used the club’s paper as she always 
does in her correspondence, and did not 
intend to give the club’s endorsement to 
the shoe. This is Mrs. Hall’s statement, 
and she is supported by those who best 
know her, that is, her friends. 

When asked for authority to use the 
name ‘‘Sorosis’’ for their shoe, Mrs. Hall 
knew the manufacturers had the right to 
use the name without her consent, and 
she simply suggested that they should 
make a shoe that would reflect credit on 
the name. 

This version of the affair seems to be 
the true one, and much sympathy is being 
expressed for Mrs. Hall on all sides. 

Miss Helen Winslow, of this city, the 
editor of the Club Woman, said, regarding 
the matter: ; 

“The name of Sorosis is not so sacred 
but that some fifteen or twenty clubs 
throughout the country adopted it, and 
just why Mrs. Hall is so severely cen- 
sured is not clear to clubwomen in this 
city. To us, ps ta / to a club would 
seem to lie in upholding and protectin 
the president from criticism. ‘The presi- 
dent of a club stands, to the outside 
world, at least, as its head. To assail 
her good name is to drag the name of 
the club in the dust. It seems very un- 
fortunate for Sorosis’s own sake that the 
members should have allowed this criti- 
cism of Mrs. Hall’s action. Mrs. Hall is 
a lovely woman, charming in every 
way, and very intellectual.’ 

There seems to be no doubt as to the 
high quality of the Sorosis shoe;. other- 
wise Shepard, Norwell & Co. would not 
have taken pains to secure the exclusive 
agency for the sale in this city. It is not 
their fault that the name has caused so 
much bitter feeling, and they will have no 
part in that controversy. But until they 
release their right to the exclusive agency 
the public may be assured that the Sorosis 
shoe will maintain its exceptionally high 
character, which is now admitted on all 
hands. Readers of this paper who have 
bought the Sorosis shoe of Shepard & 
Norwell testify that for the price it cannot 
be excelled in beauty, quality, and thor- 
ough workmanship. 


— 











Summer Sightseeing. 


To let for July and August, a convenient, fur- 
nished house in sight of the sea, where one can 
watch all the vessels that come up Boston Bay, 
thirty minutes from Boston Common; good neigh- 
bors, pleasant walks and drives, electric cars in 
every direction. An excellent chance for people 
from the interior to get a breath of salt air anda 
chance to see Boston, its library and art collec- 
tions, in the peace and quiet of the summer vaca- 
tion. Terms moderate to the right persons- 
References required. Apply to R. H. B., 65 Saw- 
yer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
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